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PART I-PLAXNTN(; THE 
SERIES AM) WRITINX; 
THE LETTER 


liou ■sv'//”' Ik'mtind 

•f^OW.N Mill 1 C 1k) 1 l(ini of ;i il r(Hiinu'rci:il >iu’ct*>s 
ihcrc i'' Dciii.tiul iti'i'.liMil Iv tiiu^iiiu awiiw 
n 1) ciiiand <Mii 1 m- riiciiitiNcrilicd and IocmmnI and 
tic{i l(t VdiH'])rn<ln<'l, \ nil ha\<‘ dmn-a lii^ tlniii; 
and inlddl(“incH Ly tin' M-nrc can no nnirc stand 
atiaiii'-l il tliaii can a few layer-' ol‘ flc<-ry cioi'd 
keep (ira\ity Ir.nn accoinjili-'liiin; its i-ireetivn 
work, 

d'In' niannl'acliiri'r who nc^i'lect', tin' d('al('r in 
any adverli''iii;; campaign he may iiiaii,'>iirale is 
indeed icK'kiiiii ill tore-'mlil “l''oieiiiir the trade ’ 
to eariw a hue lia^ hiiic since ^ixi'ii \\ay to In-tler 
method-'. ('iioperalion i> hetit'r than c<»ercion. 
Ihit a-' a fouiidalion hir suce<‘ss iiothiim' can take 
the jilaet* of a iMOsi-rlul con-'imier-'’ <](-niaml. 

Il is a ''imtificaiit t'aci that a<lv('rtisinn is prov¬ 
ine ain'w llu- ohi adayi' lhat “lln- riehl, will 
pre\ail, ’ and tln-o' ne\(-r wa-. a time in all the 
liislory of lm'.ine^s win-n il was so apjiarcnL 
lhat il Ijclti'i’ iind lariii'i* succi'ss conics (»> liic 
cmic('rn which works with iijilit'lin^ and U[)- 

hnildine nu'thoils. 






S. WII.m'R COUMAN 

Gcncrtil Mduntjir, S. IT. .li^rr and Son 
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HOW TO GET SALESMANSHIP 
INTO YOUR LETTERS 

By Phiiip W Lfinion 
Ailvoi'lising Manager, The Knjul TaiJoni 


H OW do I write my lottm-s.’” replied a faniuus 
sales inanapT to mj' inquiry; “I breathe a little 
leal life into them—tlials all. 

“The. type slick and the tiVd-ccnt .-'uimj) !ii\‘ quite 
as mighty as the sample case and the Pullman coach. If 
the salesmans jiersonality, the salesman's methods of 
argument and line of talk sell go-nis in a pei’Miiud ap- 
jienl—they ouglit to sell gnods in a jatrsonal letter. Ami 
so I put life—the salesman s life—the salesman's enlhu- 
siasm and glowing personality—into every missive I 
send out.” 

But tlie pity of it is, it, is in this very life ami human 
intere.st---this vit^-il peraonnlily —that moit (f our litters 
are dismally weak. 

Almost nine out of every ten letter,-; you j-ead Jiow- 
adays have no individuality in thejii at ail—and do nut 
even seem to pretend to have. TIujy do not read like 
earnest, warm. i)firsonal appeals between live human 
beings; instead, the cold. .stereolyi>(.<l. priiited-tdreular 
tone is stsinped all over them. 

No salesman would evoi-Iastingly persist in using the 
same stock expres.sions, the .same “I-beg-tO'State,“ “re- 
gret-to-inform” style of interview, paragrapli and sen¬ 
tence. 
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Yet that’s what your average letter writer does. And 
even to such an extent that many correspondents would 
literally acknowledge their death warrant with “Your 
kind and valued favor received,’’ 

Every cflfeetive letter writer dictates as he would talk; 
puts into his letters the same enthusiasm, the same in¬ 
tensity, the same cnniestness and sincerity he would in¬ 
ject into a pitrsonal appeal, if the customer were at his 
elbow listening to his words. That’s the foremost prin¬ 
ciple in scientific letter writing. 

If a form letter is liki‘ a salesman, it should make its 
approach like a salesman; it should state its proposition 
like a .salesman; and it should get the customer’s signa¬ 
ture to the order blaid, lilce a salesman. 

In other words, a successful letter does three things: 

First, it attracts attention. 

Second, it creates a desire for the goods advertised. 

Third, it turns the desire for the goods into a de¬ 
termination to place an order for them—not “when I 
get to the office’’ nor “hy iind hy’’—hnt NOW. 

A great many letters, like a great many salesmen, 
make their greatest mistake at the very beginning. Their 
method of approach is so weak that they do not secure 
even a hearing. 

There are a thousand ways of licginuing a letter, just 
as there are a thousands ways of beginning an inter¬ 
view. But nearly all these ways can be classified under 
one principle. 

The bnsinosa psychologist tells us that every man 
is interested in his own troubles. “Talk about a cus¬ 
tomer’s needs or dilBoulties,’’ says he, “and you will 
immediately get his attention.’’ 

And right here lies the whole secret of attracting at¬ 
tention—of arousing interest and curiosity in the open- 
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ing paragraph with which your letter greets your cus¬ 
tomer, Take for instance the opening sentences of a 
letter from a shoe store: 


dfirittentenee Thars ia a raaaon - a raal, ralld raaaoa 

tiw repels. «b7 tbls great store eheuld bo the great store 
that It la. 


Another excerpt from a hardware store: 


A selfish HaTiag Juot closed the first six oontbs of 

opening. cur buelnass »lth a very profitable ehowlng. 


Why should you care wliy that particular store ifl 
great? IIow many men or women are interested in the 
fact that a hardware store was suoces.sfuI in the first six 
months of its career? What is there in either of these 
opening sentences to make the busy housewife or the 
business man sitting at a table piled full of letters, 
stop and read what follows? nothing! They do not 
establish a point of contact, aor show any need, nor 
strike us in any problem. 

Contrast the foregoing example with the following let¬ 
ter from a grocery store to a lady customer: 


This first 
paragraph 
gets the 
tamer's r/oo- 
point from 
the start. 


After you hare your breekfeat dlahaa vaahed. 
your floore ewept, end your bade made up, 1 aboulA 
like to bare a moment of your time, Tou are an 
excellent Judge of vhat le good to eat. and 
know when you are getting what you should from 
your grocer, To be saying and yet to eet your 
table with healthful and dainty dlehea for 
your fanlly -> 


It is no wonder that a woman stops every task to read 
the whole letter, for it finds her in her own home, her 
nwn daily work, and her own daily needs. It touches on 
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her biggest expense item and thus gets her interest from 
the very siart. Even more direct is the beginning of a 
letter which a large wholesale house sent out to its cus¬ 
tomers : 


Playing vp Becauaa you are a rosular cuatoner, you are 

the "you" in- entitled to excluaiva aoney bonefita In anew and 
Urest, important enterprise 


7'lu* second word in tins p«irji^ra{ih is “You,”’ and tlie 
reader is likiOy to ))e aUraeted by it, for nothing" is 
more interestiii'i' lo I)i:n liian hiirisidf. The pulling 
phrase, “iiumey ben- fits/’ strikes tiio reader's poekel- 
book, for it suggests a ehance to save money, which is 
enough to interi’st the busiest man of all'airs. More than 
this, it is nut )iiiTely money bent‘llls but “exclusive 
money benetUs,” and at once the reader is eumpliinented 
because he is taken from the i-anks of common people 
and put into a sjieeial group for a s])ecial propositioin 
Most readers will want to giv fartluT to learn just how 
to s-ave the dollars ami cents that this ietlcr brings before 
them. 

Aji adviTtiser writes in today : 


WiU rof inter- 
ait indiffiiri ut 
proepc(i-i. 


1 would lllrr to chow you our complete line 
of Morrla oriftirn Vie havy just aecurod Home fine 
articles which wo are cure will ha of areat 
intereel to you. 


Now, if I had actually di'cidcd to buy a Jlorris cliair, 
a letter like this might get my iittcution. But perhaps 
1 Imd never felt the need fur such a luxurj'. If so, a 
beginning like this would invariably lead not to a sale 
but to the waste basket. 

On the other hand, see how much more (piickly a letter 
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like this—a letter on the same subject sent out by a dif¬ 
ferent concern—attracts the eye and brain: 


Ar^ulpernia~ 
non that al- 
iraets the man 
toho had no 
intention of 
buying. 


Vbat le more satiefying and. reetful to tha 
tired, QTervorked bueineee man than a soft, 
downy Horrle chair? 

To be able to oink back Into Ite pillowy 
depths with pipe or cigar and a good book at 
hand - what greater freedom from care and worry 
could you aok? What greater relaxation and 
comfort for mind and body - could you find? 

notice the long, low lines of this Morris 
chair I have Just had made up. 


This letter does not bejiin by Irving to soil you some- 
tiling. It (ioeK not Jitt<‘nij)t a tug at y»)ur jHK'kct-book 
strings i'efore it has even won your interest. It tells 
you 111 an interesting way your need for a Morris chair. 
Th(*ii it teiis you liow letter writing .supplies that need. 

If all men are sellish see that your letter at>pciils at 
once to the si'Kisli iiistinets. If all men are niereenary, 
show your reader at lli<* outset tile cold easli it means to 
him to read all you liave to say. A h'tter for in.stanee 
that starts oil' tlius: “/ can sarc yoa a hwiiHl on 

yoiir aas hiJI" is sun' to art attention. 

On the other hami u<' (piickly east aside a letter that 
begins—‘‘IVe hey (o uifonn ymi that xvc harr porfvctcel 
a superior gas je/. hei-aiise sueli a statement as lliis is 
likely to he of very little intere.st to us at the moiiK-nt it 
is read. I have all I can d<» perfecting my own goods 
without interesting myself in jierfectitig soinehody olse’s 
wares. Th(.*re is nothing tliat suggests any nioncy-muk- 
iiig chance to mo in tliis beginning; nothing lliat ap¬ 
peals to my greed—thrift—ambition—cnteniriae. And 
into the waste basket it goes. 

After all. the point is merely an “A-B-C” principle 
of psychology. Talk about the other fellow and he is 
interested. Talk about yourself—and he stop.s his ears. 
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But some letters fail even after they have secured 
interest. They begin right—they attract attention— 
they make us want to know more about what the letter 
writer has to offer; but then they throw cold water on 
their good effect. They present the proposition so 
weakly and incompletely that no matter how real our in¬ 
terest in the article, we feel no temptation to buy. 

These letters cajole us into listening to the salesman’s 
story; they do not properly satisfy our desire for infor¬ 
mation about the proposition. A customer’s interest 
and desire must be near the boiling point if you expect 
to get his order. Here is a specimen of such letter- 
writing strategy; 


Winning at- 
tention in the 
Jirst eentence. 


Hov) the read- 
er'a interest is 
held. 


Growing children need lots of good, whels* 
some exercise In the fresh air. and lots of 
laughter and happiness The great success of 
this Outfit rests on the fact that it giveshoth. 

The vital Istportanoe of physicel develop¬ 
ment to success Is coming to he recognized more 
and more. Brains without hrawn laoic nerve and 
snap and "go”. Sound, strong musoles are the 
very foundation of confidence, self-reliance 
and will power. 

On the other hand, the Influsnee of the mind 
on bodily welfare Is Just as Important. The 
child that runs and plays, romps and laughs and 
Is happy all day long, Is the one that grows 
fastest and keeps ohubby and healthy. And If 
you want the youngster to laugh, you must give 
him something to laugh at, something wholesome 
and healthy to eoneentrate his mind on and work 
off his surplus energy. Our Outdoor Gymnasium 
will solve the whole problem. It Is the greatest 
dsvelopment of recent years In the rearing of 
ohildren. Don't withhold it - give your boy and 
girl a better chance and a happier childhood 
than you had. The doctor bills alone It eaves 
will cover the oost, to say nothing of the happl« 
ness It brings. 


Detailed description of this article is supplied in a 
catalog. The letter, therefore, after getting the atten¬ 
tion of the reader in the first paragraph, devotes itself 
to individual persuasion. Notice how the first two words 
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put the reader in a receptive mood with the dearest ot 
all themes to the parent’s heart. All the way through, 
the argument is clearly brought forth in the interest of 
the boy or girl. It is the health, happiness and future 
of the child that is at stake unless the proper recreation 
and exercise be provided, Fathers and mothers want, 
above all else, to make the most of their children, and 
welcome any possible sacrifice to give them added ad¬ 
vantages. The outfit will solve the problem. Therefore, 
the strong temptation is to get it. 

Of course, there are different ways of holding interest 
and creating desire for the goods, but whether it ac¬ 
complishes this end by description or by argument, it 
matters little so long as the end is reached. The letter 
that fails to do this is worse than useless. 

But you can not create this impression—you can not 
so make your customer see the goods—unless you will 
take the time and space properly to describe them. The 
greatest fallacy I know of in connection with the busi¬ 
ness letter is the idea that it should occupy only a cer¬ 
tain set space—and never more. 

Your proposition may require the investment of thou¬ 
sands of dollars—your letter may demand that the 
reader stake his earthly all. Yet there are some men 
who will calmly insist that you must say your say in 
such and such a number of words. 

There’s no earthly use in sending out a letter at all 
if it does not properly tell its story. Better take a 
volume and make your point clear than force your 
reader to wade through five or six paragraphs without 
forming any definite idea of what you have to offer. 

I have seen and read letters twenty-five pages in 
length that were not too long—^because they did the 
business; because the proposition was so big and unusnal 
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that it could not be told in fewer words. There was no 
chance for inference or deduction. The matter involved 
BO many thousands of dollars that every point and detail 
had to be fully understood and considered by both sides 
before an order was possible. And because the letter 
was comprehensive—it pulled. 

Tell your story in as few words as possible—but make 
sure above all things that you really tell your story be¬ 
fore you stop! 

Yet more deplorable than your incomplete, indefinite 
argument is the description expre.ssed in a flippant, 
.iocular, pseudo-humorous vein—the correspondent “Joe 
Miller” that simply must maki' you laugh to make you 
buy. 

This is the kind of a letter that actually deals lightly 
with what it has to sell, that tises the very article it 
wants you to pay your good hard coin for, as the means 
tor a frayed-out pun. 

Not content with telling you what the goods are, 
in an honest, straightforward way, it must get in some 
ancient gimcrack about them—it must make their name 
or quality the butt for an ill-timed w'itticisra. 

Buying is no ,ioke. No man wants to be grinned at 
when he is debating about the expenditure of a stiff 
sum of money. It is about the most serious work a man 
has to do—to decide whether to buy this or that article. 

And yon must take him at his mood—you must talk 
to him as directly, as whole-heartedly, as he debates with 
himself. 

And the absurdity of it is, not one of these “funny” 
writers is ever able to tell definitely why letter writing 
should be made this miniature Puck and Punch game. 
Their only idea seems to be that it is the cleverness, .the 
q>arkle, the epigrammatic brilliance of a letter that 
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makes it pull. Tet I believe that both you and I are 
itill to meet a shrewd, hardheaded business man who is 
investing his capital for the sake of reading other peo¬ 
ple’s elevcme&s. 

What we want is the goods—not humor nor genius, 
nor literature. A homely, honest letter, even though a 
little rough and crude, that really tells its story and de¬ 
scribes its proposition, is far more likely to bring in 
the busine.ss than the brilliant, humorous effort that at 
best only makes us admire the writer and not the writer’s 
goods. 

But there are some form letters, which, even though 
they comply with all the principles di’seribed above, 
never really induce us to do anything. They attract the 
attention—they create the desire for the goods; but some¬ 
how we feel that we might, as well wait until we get a 
little more money or until business picks up, before we 
actually place an order. 

Such a letter laeks a .strong, ell'ective elimax—lacks 
some inducement or discount that would make us see the 
imperative need of getting in an order at once. 

The principle of elimax is vital but simple. It is 
merely this; give the reader .some proposition, some 
object, some argument, that will mak(; him ace that an 
order today is worth far more than an order tomorrow. 

It may be a cash discount; it may be a premium; it 
may be a special offer about to be withdrawn. Then 
again it need not require any mercenary sacrifice on 
your part at all, but merely an argument that shows the 
customer the hardship he must withstand or the profit he 
must lose every day he is without the article advertised. 

A splendid elimax, requiring no discount or premium, 
can always be made by a letter that advertises a money, 
time or labor saving article. 
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reader to order is seen in the following excellent sales 
letter; 


Bxcdlmt 
"retuons 
vhy." This 
*‘e<uy-io-OT~ 
der" o^er 
makes a strong 
appeal for tm- 
mediaie ae~ 
tion. 


You vlll pre^Kbljr able to tur 'Asarioan 
Hlatorr' Bozt year - probably tan yaari rrea nav 

But you oan navar buy It again at Ita pra- 
aant price. 

That price la about to go up $20. 

The Stewart llttle-payBent-free-on-approTal 
club la about to cloae for good. 

This ia your chance 

The card herewith brings the whole eat - the 
3.S00 photographs > the milllon->word text - the 
ten tall volumes 

We pay all chargee. When you get your set. 
look over its luatroua pages • aquiver with the 
life of a mighty war. Look at its sumptuous allk 
and gold bindings. Look at the untold effort, 
saorlflce, wealth, tbeee ten volumes represent. 

Then, if you don't think they’re worth erea 
the extra |20. - that you are luoky enough not to 
pay - send the books back. Otherwise 43.00 a 
month makes them your own • an endless aouroe of 
Inspiration, of delight and pride. 

Send the card today without money and save 
the 420. 


Notice that there are no eharg^ns to j)ay; that after 
an examination the customer may return the book.s and 
still not lose a penny; that he is ^'oing to save $20 if he 
orders quickly. 

Contrast the foregoing with the following meaningless 
letter: 


TkUUtler 
lacks on tjfeo- 
five "reason 
isM’ and 
fans to^ ihe 
prospoas 
poinl view. 


During the year and a half that we hare been 
in baainesa, we have not had tba plaaeura of 
pltelng your name on our ledgeri. 

Ve’d like to do it. 

la would enjoy sending you n ■tmtsmsnt 00 '> 
eailonally. 

Tou’ll need m spring suit or oo • and fur> 
nlshingo, too. no doubt. 

hake us happy by owing ui something. 


The idea of selfishness runs all the way through it— 
**We have not had the pleasure —“We'd like to d» 
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it—“We should enjoy—,” “Make us happy.” 

Why should I ? It does not arrest my atten^on, create 
a desire, nor offer any inducement except the pleasure 
of making the clothiers happy, and the ordinary business 
man does not have the time for altruistic work when 
reading letters! 

Too often the writer adopts a hail-fellow-well-met atti¬ 
tude, thinkiug he can bring in trade that way without 
resort to real arguments. Sometimes the jollying atti¬ 
tude is effective, as when the correspondent is writing 
to a personal friend or to a certain class of prospects. 
But when your list is large-, and you have no definite 
knowledge of the kind of appeal for each one, the safest 
way is to build your letter round iron-clad arguments 
of service, quality, or money-saving. 

Here is another example of a letter without a real 
mission: 


No yrcuent call 
for action —«n 
reason ithy the 
protipecl 
tkould keep 
the urciter in 
mind. 


K. T. Belnan ft Bone have acquired the Aaerl- 
oan rights of an arresting autobiography en¬ 
titled UY AQV'ENTURSS, written by a relatl?e of 
one of the reigning oonarche of Burope. 

The memoirs, which are now In actlTe prepara¬ 
tion, will be published in May, but, under the 
terme of their agreement with the personage In 
question, the publlsbere are unable to gire par¬ 
ticulars at present. The identity of the author 
and full details regarding the book will be an¬ 
nounced about the middle of April. 


One cun very easily imagine the writer of this mes¬ 
sage sitting at his desk and suddenly getting a bright 
idea, “Perhaps it would be a good stunt to send out a 
eircular letter to every name on the list, just simply to 
prepare for a later campaign,’’ and then calling his 
stenographer to him, rattling off a short string of noth¬ 
ings, and saying; “Mail that out without signature and 
let me forget it.’’ 

He does not stop to think that the one who receives 
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it also will not stop to read the message—that he will 
not even take the pains to think of it, to say nothing of 
forgetting it. 

In other words, the object of a good climax is to make 
the customer “get a hump on hirasell'” and place bis 
order in the first outgoing mail. It is the “procrasti¬ 
nation killer” of business by letter; the order stimulator 
that quiekens the flow of sales and profits towards your 
cash drawer and bank balnnee. 

But after you have written your letter so that you 
have given your argument and your climax—go over it 
and cut out all the unnecessary words. 

Get in evt^ry argument, mind you, every point that 
will tend to magnetize the money into your cash drawer. 
But be sure to stale these points in as little space, and in 
as few words as elearness, naturalness and clean-cut ex¬ 
pression will permit. Get the “drive” of sales power 
into your letter, and then strip it down to fighting 
weight. 




PERSONALITY fvmuhes the keynote io evepf btuituus 
' propoaiHon. More than that, it is the eardinal eUment 
in aterj/ enterprise. Men, not money, are the determining 
faeiors tn eommereial and industrial undertakings. 

—Frederick W, Upham 
Prtildeni, The CensuBeri Compeer 
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WORKING OUT A FORM 
LETTER SERIES 

By FrankliD W. Wood 


A nswer a certain two-inch advertisement of 
knoeked-down furniture that has been running in, 
the home magazines and you will get a clever sales letter 
with several enclosures. At the end of that letter is a 
“clincher” paragraph, whose pulling power you can 
plainly feel. Disregard that letter for two weeks or 
so and you will get a second letter with enclosures, that 
will make you see the proposition from an entirely dif¬ 
ferent and at the same time an attractive viewpoint. 
Towards the end of your second letter you will feel again 
a pressure to order now. Disregard it and promptly 
at the end of the follow-up period you will find on your 
desk a third letter, friendly, more or less welcome, novel 
again in its approach and shrewdly insistent. 

This campaign of advertisements, form letters and 
enclosures was not worked out piece by piece; it is not 
by accident that you feel the novel, pulling power of 
each unit; it is not mere good nature that you are left 
each time with a certain amount of interest and curiosity 
which makes you read the next follow-up in the series. 
Behind the planning which resulted in this complete, 
well articulated campaign, lie months of careful prepara¬ 
tion and coordination. 

Underlying the series are two principles which were 
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more or less oonscionsly followed. Every unit, in the first 
place, has its definite closing point where all the easy 
orders are rounded up and checked from the prospect 
list into the “Sold” file of customers—like the good 
salesman, no piece of copy is allowed to make its speech 
without cleaning up all the orders to converts. Second, 
every piece of copy leaves the way open for the nest— 
carries the tang of curiosity that keeps up friendly in¬ 
terest while the prospect is being approached with some 
ether argument which, perhaps, touches his self-interest 
better than the last one. 

The main object of the advertisement, for instance, 
was to get the interest of those readers only who are 
prospects and to make them inquire. The copy man did 
this by the heading; “Set si.v screvv.s and save furniture 
dollars,” followed by a description of a library table¬ 
au article which by experience be knows to be one of his 
more popular bargains. The idea of money saving by 
purchases at factory prices is played against the strong 
i-estraining motive of uncertainty in mail order buying. 
The copy closes by suggesting that you wTite for full 
information about “the selling plan” and for a free 
catalog described as listing four hundred bargain 
pieces illustrated in colors. Thus the advertisement gets 
its little grist of orders and prepares the way for—makes 
the reader want—sells—the first letter of the scries. 

Letter number one instantly recognizes that most 
prospects consider buying furniture by mail to be un¬ 
satisfactory, because of the questions that come up re¬ 
garding quality, and the firm’s fairness—because you 
cannot see what you get until you have gone to a great 
deal of trouble, paid your money down, waited for yonr 
shipment, unpacked it, put it together and, perhaps, 
Btained it. The advertisement has already demonstrated 
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that the knocked-down plan means economy. The letter 
bases its main argument on the firm’s honesty and repn- 
tation for (quality deliveries. In the way of closing talk, 
it tempts the reader by the enclosed circular in natural 
colors and by the samples of wood and leather to make 
his own selection of furniture under the firm’s guaranty 
of satisfaction. And not only does the letter make itself 
welcome, but it “sells” the enclosed catalog in these 
words: 


Making letter 
and catalog 
puU together. 


Turn to pas* ten of tbe booklet and read 
the deacrlptlon of our epecial ouarter-eawed oak 
jdreeeer. Ve vlll make you a preeent of this 
dreeaer, If you oan duplicate It at any other 
place for $10 Bore than our prloe. 


Your letter is re.sponsible for the welcome which your 
circular gets. Your reader usually s<^ans the letter first 
and if nothing in it touches his curiosity, he is apt to 
toss the circular aside. YYiur chain of argument weak¬ 
ens and your selling talk never gets beyond the personal 
chat into the solid paragraplus which the booklet carries. 

Finally the letter, even at the risk of distracting a 
few pnrcha,sers from their choice, takes pains to per¬ 
suade the reader from closing his mind against the 
proposition; a post card urges that the prospect, if in 
doubt as to his choice, !isk for complete prices and sug¬ 
gestions, without incurring any obligation. 

Those prospects who do this are at once followed up in 
a more personal way by the correspondence department 
and the letter series splits, giving each correspondent a 
chance to dig down into the personalities and the inter¬ 
ests of his inquirers and to carry forward an intimate 
correspondence. The request for suggestions enables the 
letter salesman to focus his sales talks accurately. 

If the first letter does not bring the order, the second 
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follows with a sales talk which hinges upon this idea of 
a list of pieces to fit his needs. Three articles which 
trade has voted to be extraordinarily popular are pic¬ 
tured in the margin and worked into a trial order. The 
letter arguments focus definitely upon the comfort and 
pleasure these pieces will give in the home. A thirty 
days’ free trial offer, backed by an order blank already 
made out, tempts the prospect to risk the two dollar bill 
which alone is required from him as an evidence of good 
faith. 

In the preliminary plan of the campaign, this special 
offer was reserved for the second follow-up because the 
first letter needed to lay the foundation of the sale by 
talking quality, service, large variety to choose from by 
mail and the inin-clad guaranty of satisfaction or money 
refunded. This first letter made its definite appeal to 
a large class of buyers and thereby reduced the number 
of those to be brought in by the instalment offer, with 
its credit and collection problems. 

In the same way the instalment letter further pared 
down the prospect list, leaving a third class of desirable 
customers who could not pay even on thirty days’ time, 
but who were still interested in the proposition because 
of the attractive ofl'ers of which they had read. In order 
to capitalize the next of the.se possible eastornera. the 
third and last follow-up make.s the final selling appeal of 
the series, logically focused on plans for easy payment. 
Recognizing that sales letters are dim memories to the 
prospect at the end of a follow-up period, however plain 
to the copywriter with the entire series on his desk, the 
writer in this third letter quickly sums up his mail order 
and quality and guaranty arguments and then focuses on 
the ease of purchase and gives the prospect his choice 
among four attractive selling plans. The writer does not 
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attempt to explain all four of these plans In his letter. 
He merely chooses the most popular one and works up 
to a closing point with the paragraph; 


Clincher on 
the third Jol- 
lovhup, em- 
pkaeising easy 
paymenia. 


If yoM «111 Baai la your order at eooe. yoQ 
will set the beaeflt of this liberal, deferral 
payment plan. You will be sure to find a plan 
adapted to your aeade la tbe eneloaed booklet, 
even if tble one is not Just vbat you like. 


Into these two sentences are crowded the clincher, the 
touch of curiosity that makes the reader open the book¬ 
let, and the choice of plans which brings the selling per¬ 
centage for the final follow-up letter above the line be¬ 
tween loss and protit. 

These two principles arc fundamental, either in work¬ 
ing up a form letter series or in answering the sales cor¬ 
respondence and conducting a follow-up after it is sub¬ 
divided beyond the fonn letter range. Not all concerns 
are able to use cut prices or instalment plans, but tliis 
does not hinder the choice of new angles and new clinch¬ 
ers for your various letters. 

No less important is the other principle of making 
your enclosures and your letter strike as a unit. Two 
salesmen cannot sell the same prospect at the same time, 
nor can one salesman sell two different propositions at 
the same time. Too often the practice is that of a big 
paint store which sends out a form letter and envelope- 
size booklet which have nothing to do with each other. 
The letter talks stock and service, the booklet exploits a 
new kind of paint. The letter furnishes no introduction 
for the enclosure and the booklet merely distracts your 
attention from the sales talk that preceded it. Yet the 
two, sales forces can easily and cleverly be used to ex¬ 
cite interest and cooperate in order-getting. A pro- 
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gressive jewelry store, for example, mtrodueing new 
styles of eollar buttons and studs, puts its illustrations 
and details into a booklet, and in the following letter par¬ 
agraph makes them worth consulting: 


Making the 
pTOBjHxi xoant 
the catalog. 


Bowadays tha dlffarent klnda of draaa for 
Ben roQulre correct etylee of Jewelry. You will 
find the enoloeed booklet rery Intereatlng, be> 
oauee It llluatratee and Quotea from faahlon 
authorities the proper styles of atudo, llaka and 
Test buttons for all ocoaalona. 


In planning a letter campaign, you will be tempted to 
hold out talking points for use in the follow-up. The 
result is likely to be a first or second letter without any 
clincher whatever. The right move is to find where you 
can draw the line between different groups of prospects 
and to build into your first letter the big basic appeal; 
into the se-cond, the selling talk which seems to promi.se 
next best .and into the third, that argument which wdl 
bring in the third largest percentage of orders. 

A wholesale firm making men’s suits to measure for 
retail stores used the following letter to line up dealers: 


A elrotig argu¬ 
ment vuide in- 
effedive by 
the Jinal para¬ 
graph, vhiek 
aeksfor an in- 
vitaiioH to aell. 


Would you ba intereatad In a line that net* 
you at laaat forty-flra per cent proflte? Our 
san'a aulte-to-ordar propoaltlon haa dona this 
and Bora for many daalers. Why not for you? It 
roQulrea no mora help or azpenaa to you. All you 
have to do la ahow our aamplee and taka aaaaura- 
Banta. 

Sack of aaoh ault la our peoltlra suaranty. 

If you ara intereotad, please let ua baar 
froB you. 


While there are some good points in this letter, the 
writer, in working out a lengthy follow-up, has forgotten 
to close. He has asked the reader to do something in¬ 
definite and not prompted by circumstances—to sit down 
and write if interested. He has failed to make the 
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reader feel that he must act at once or lose a big chance 
for profit. 

The second letter, evidently written with the first by 
the copy man, scolds the prospect for not having written 
in and while leaving the proposition still indefinitely 
open, flickers out thus: 


Indifferent Vo still bellsTs that you will bo wise and 

ffffgf accept our offer. 

Thanking you In adrance for an early reply, 


"When you attempt to crowd a prospect into a decision, 
you comer him, drive him into a funnel-shaped pas¬ 
sage and give him only the alternative of going your 
way or directly opposing you. This paragraph does pre¬ 
cisely the opposite. It turns the prospect into the open 
end of the funnel and merely suggests that whether 
right or wrong, the writer’s opinion is still unchanged. 
There is no closing up on the prospect, no inducement to 
make him write and no plan to make acceptance easy. 

If you fail in each letter to close the deal as definitely 
as possible, the deal is likely to stay open. Contrast 
these two letters with the following paragraph written by 
another house in the same business: 


Strong first 
Utter argu- 
menu. 


Excellent 

dinehrr. 


CondltlonB n&ke it obligatory for ea to 
eleaa for your dlatrlet «■ quickly as poeslble. 
this luggoatB that you glTft ma aa aarly reply. 

Till out the eneleead Blip and mail It today « 
it «111 bring you the Banplea at once, ee that 
you can start thla department «lth no delay. 

Remember, you risk nothing - ell you have to 
think about le your profit. 


This first letter was written by the secretary of the 
company. Urgency, quick action, easy acceptance are 
crowded into its concise phrases. The closing sentence 
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leaves the reader nothing to think about but self-interest. 
The clincher of the second letter in the campaign fol¬ 
lows ; 


A Jair offer^ 


A conven¬ 
ience tkai 
makes the 
anncer eaet/. 


Tou know It won’t coot you one e«nt to wtnrt ' 
nnd the sooner you get free eaaplee the tooner 
you can pocket the profit* and get the adTartla- 
Ing value that oomee with a retail departneot 
for men'* furnlehlnge, 

I will hold this natter open, If I nay hear 
froB you at onoe. Tou nay wire at our axpanae 
and that will get the aaaplea to you In a day or 
eo. A telegraa la encloaed for your uaa. as thli 
natter la urgent. 


Tills follow-up quickly reminds the reader of the 
ground he has pone over iu the previous letter and gains 
novelty through the urgent method used. The signature 
is that of the sales manager. 

Tie* prcsidi'iit himself put his personal signature to 
the third follow-up: 


Signed by the 
preeideniy this 
thirdjolloic-np 
gives the final 
argument for 
immediate ac¬ 
tion. 


Don't fils thla away to "think over", thare'a 
nothing to puzzle about, becauoe you don't have 
to tend one penny or pronlae anything, other than 
that if you don't eell fifteen aulta thla aunnar 
you will give up the agency to soma one who can. 

This la aaey • lan't it? 

Sign and mall the encloaed card today • I u 
atm holding the offer open for you - 


I'pon the ground work of the two previous letters this 
note builds a specific argument against delay. Compari¬ 
son of results from these two letter series shows how pull¬ 
ing power can be multiplied by giving every letter a 
definite sales talk and a distinct clincher. Couple with 
this idea the principle of distributing your material so 
that each piece of copy in your letter eompaign intro¬ 
duces or “sells” the next unit as well as the offer itself, 
and yon have put your sales campaign on a basis of 
definite results. 
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In order to get this unity of plan and make-up, one 
man in your sales department ought to manage the get- 
up of advertisements, booklets, circulars, form letters, 
and stock arguments to be used where the personal fol¬ 
low-up begins. Make it the duty of the mail sales man¬ 
ager to get acquainted with your prospective customers 
and with your proposition; and block out a detailed plan 
of campaign which may be tested in committee before it 
is undertaken. 

Decide where your prospects divide into natural 
groups and find what selling points will reach every 
group. Plan your arguments, your inducements, your 
booklet details and illustrations. If the letters are to 
run in series, see that the big arguments are properly 
distributed, that the first letter completes the ground 
work of sales and that every follow-up has a clever, 
novel angle of approach. Most important of all, 
make sure that at every return to the attack, your letter 
carries its definite clincher. Provide such careful plan¬ 
ning and distribution of material as insures your follow¬ 
up against colorless, purposeless monotony, and puts into 
each unit the warm, vivid, earnest and enthusiastic tone 
that cleans up its proper quota of orders. 

^HE same kind of talk that makes us buy goods of a human 
salesman, creates in vs the same desire to buy of a IcUer 
salesman. It is eommon’sense argument; the kind that makes 
it clear and conclusive that the goods described arc the goods 
we need. 

It is a kind of sledge-hammer reasoning that completely 
knocks prejudice off the mental horizon and supplants in^ 
iifferenee with interest, conviction and desire. 

—Philip W. LenAea 

AdTCitlilBg Kaaatei, Tha Boral Ttiton 
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FINDING THE POINT OF 
CONTACT 

By W. W. Loomis 


T he head of a printing house was hurrying through 
his morning mail ai:d the waste basket was gather¬ 
ing in its daily grist. Letters, circulars and advertising 
matter of infinite variety were given a hasty glance and 
then passed on to the ever-ready waste basket. He 
opened a letter written on a soft yellow bond, glanced 
at the name of the firm, which was unknown to him, 
read the first paragraph and dropped the sheet into the 
ba.sket. As he reached for the next envelope before him, 
his mind reverted to that half-read first paragraph. He 
fished out the letter and read it through carefully: 


Wi\h tuhtle 
fioUery ikia 
IfUer icim tn- 
itial atterUion 
ond earries an 
offer that fripa 
ue jirwpmi. 


You know p&per Juit as vsll as we 4o. so 
won't talk quality. 

Ts Just want to ask you one qusstloa and tbat 
la; Bow can you afford to Isaors Utopia Bond - 
Ilka tkla ahsot ~ at fourtssn cants a pound? 

You oan eae that tha quality ooaparaa favor* 
ably with bonds eoatlns from twanty to forty 
par eant sera. 

Try Utopia Bond on a faw ordera and lira your 
ouatoBsra aqual satlafaetlon at leal eoat. 

A card abowing our aeanta In your vlolnlty 
la anoloaad. Pill out and Kail tho blank and wo 
•ill aoad you our aaapl# book ahewing tha oolora 
and walghta In which Utopia la uda. 


Analyzing the letter, he found that the first paragraph 
contained a subtle flattery: “You know paper just as 
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conditions, the problems and the needs of the retail 
druggist. This put him in a mood to consider favorably 
the proposition that followed. 

This reference to "inside” problems is nearly always 
effective, if the writer speaks from knowledge and ex¬ 
presses his ideas in the everyday language of the trade. 
It was thus a point of contact was established by an ad¬ 
vertising service with a manufacturer of motor trucks. 
The letter was timed to reach the advertising manager 
just after his return from a trade convention when he 
would naturally be enthusiastic over prospects—and 
“snowed under” with the work that had accumulated 
during his absence: 


R^erenee ia 
wraonoi pro6- 
2ma al'wayi 
naketaneffeo- 
introduce 
tun. 


f« can flee you right now - 
Just haolc from Hew York - busy dictating, 
trying to catch up with a desk full of papers, 
oopy to be written, bille to be audited, catalog 
to be taken up with the Old Man. cute to be 
ordered, date at eleven-thirty with the printer, 
and a string of insistent solioitors planted 
in the hall. 

That clip file of Ideas up there, clamped 
full of embryo Good Btuff, is Juet where It wae 
three weeks ago • only heaped a little higher. 
You had hoped Clyde might work up seme of these 
leade while you were away, but Clyde le a busy 
assistant. Anyway you oan't expect a fifteen 
hundred pound delivery wagon to do the work of 
a three-ton truck. 


There were more suggestions like these, all pointing 
out to the busy manager how it would be to his advan¬ 
tage to turn over the preparation of his advertising mat¬ 
ter to a specialist. The letter was breezy enough to be 
readable and presented a "map of the situation” in the 
office vdiich convinced the manager that he needed just 
such a writer to handle the firm’s copy. 

The writer of this particular letter specializes in form 
letters, mailing cards and booklets, and in the conise of 
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the year he has occasion to write for many lines of busi¬ 
ness. But no matter how busy he may be or how much 
of a hurry the customer is in, he never writes a letter 
or “0. K’s” a sheet of copy until he is sure it has a 
point of contact with the man who is to receive it. 

Before a point of contact can be established, it is 
necessary to understand the man or at least the class of 
men to whom you are writing. If you want to interest 
printers, for instance, you must know printers, their 
problems, their viewpoints and the language, the trade 
terms and expressions in which they think. This es¬ 
sential qualification was understood by the circulation 
manager of a sportsman’s periodical. Here is the breezy 
introduction and finish of the second follow-up sent to 
delinquent subscribers: 


Know your 
man and this 
informal tiyle 
of letter wiU 
strike him 
right. 


Vow look hare. Partner: 

Sid you sot that letter we sent you the other 
day to the effect that your eubeorlptlon to the 
SportemaD^has expired? If you did, there haen't 
been any ‘oome back* from It. Ve don’t want to 
loee you aa a aubecriber, and when we aay that, 
we don't want you to think that we want your 
Bubacrlptloo money any more than we want your 
help and aupport aa a fraternal member of our 
bid family. If we muet loee the dollar we would 
rather loee'It aome other way than let a aub- 
aorlbar set away from the fold . 

How, old man. there ean be no doubt abont your 
money’a worth, ao you might aa well looaen up 
your wallet atrlnsa and fire One Plunk to ua 
right off the reel. If you don't, you will feel 
aorry for what you are going to mlaa. 


Start the average business letter in such a familiar 
strain and the recipient might feel aggrieved and throw 
it sway without reading further. But the manner of ex¬ 
pression in this case, the freemasonry of the hunter, 
“got under the skin” of the neglectful subscribers and 
established contact which could never have been secured 
by the usual formal letter. 
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Just so, a manufacturer who has built up an enormous 
trade with farmers delivers his message by talking to 
them in his letters—talking in a familiar, personal way 
that would never flag the attention of the business man. 
Hero are extracts from a letter that show his style of 
getting close to his jirospect; 


Farmcrx will 
read longer 
letters than 
most city men, 
aiul this chat¬ 
ty, itiformal 
style -pleases 
them. 


Oool mornine. 

It la pietty hot In Vatsrloo this maralng. 

Eow 1 b it over th«r«? 

This la Just the kind of weather in which jou 
can enjoy the merits of a good gaeollne eogiae - 
It will pump your water, grind your oorn, run your 
separator, churn your cream, run the washing 
machine and do the work of two or thVee hired aen 
generally. And it is always right on the Job. 

Bay! fill you take time to read owar care* 
fully every word of the enclosed elroular? Read 
both sides and then Just tell me which engine 
you want . 

I make and sell an engine that ie eepeelally 
adapted and built on purpose for a pumping en¬ 
gine. fe call it the *Bosb of the 7arm’ for the 
simple reason that It is not merely a chore-boy 
or a hired man, but It ie the real boss of the 
farm, and when it doee Its work It does it Just 
like the boos of the farm would do It - to per¬ 
fection - and has plenty of horee-power to baok 
it up. 


There were four solid pages—a letter so long that in 
theory no one but a farmer would read it—yet every 
])ariigraph was written with an understanding of the 
farmer’s viewpoint and the friendly contact was main¬ 
tained from the “Good morning’’ to the postscript. 

Retailers are coming more and more to use letters in 
their campaigns for new business and here, too, the 
effectiveness is determined very largely by how close a 
contact can be established with the recipients. If you 
fail to hit the right prospect with your arguments, if you 
hit him at the wrong time, or, finally, if you approach 
him with an argument that makes no appeal, your let- 
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ter will fail. A shoe dealer recognized this principle 
when he sent out this letter early in Decemhcr: 


Timdyandrf- 
ftcHve, because 
it maJlies so 
strong an ajh 
peal to both 
money motives 
and the ChrisU 
mas spirit tn 
prospects. 


An addition¬ 
al offer that 
rosis little 
and means 
muck. 


You know ho* the little folk* Juit lore 
pair of ne* shoe*. Hothlns glrei than sore 
plssiurt. They o«n hardly wait for papa to get 
hone at night to show them to hla and they proudly 
parade all orer the neighhorhood to exhibit then. 

Doesn't that offer you a timely Chrlstaas 
suggestion? The children *111 hare to have ne* 
ehoee this winter - «hy not give then ehoes for 
Chrlstnae? You kno* they will be pleased and at 
the same time you *111 hare the satisfaction of 
knowing that your money has not been spent on 
something that will be broken or thrown away in 
a week or two. 

Our linn of infante' and children's shoes is 
very complete, ho matter what you want, you will 
find it here. Your special attention is called 
to a school ehoe for boys and girls - made extra 
heapy for winter wear - that we are eelllng for 
II .65. We conelder it much better than the 
arerage shoe eelllng for |2.00. 

And Just to carry out the holiday Idea, we 
hare purchased a lot of fancy Chrlatmae etookings 
which are filled with candy, nuts and nyeterioua 
looking little packages containing cards, games, 
and toys that ara sure to please the kiddles. 

Srery ehoe sold between now and December 24th 
will hare with it one of these Chrlatmas 
stockings. 


This letter was sent out to a carefully selected ILst in 
a community where the suggestion to make practical 
gifts found a hearty respon.se. It touched the pocket- 
bool: necessity of watching every penny; at the same 
time it appealed to the mother's desire that her boy or 
girl should be made happy on Christmas day. 

A progressive young grocer in an Ohio city found 
himself in a critical situation because too much of his 
capital was tied up in “slow” accounts. When he an¬ 
alyzed the causes of his difficulties, he decided that his 
collection letters were to blame. Few of them “touched 
the spot” and brought returns. By dividing his ac¬ 
counts into classes, and working out form letters which 
m^de friendly contact with each group, he cut down his 



■ptmtllkgi lowea, aad bidlt 19 » 
oUratda. 

Letttn ue used for a thoimnd purposes—selling 
goods, collecting money, adjusting complaints, handling 
distant customers, gingering salesmen. Their fnnetions 
MO many and their success depends very largely upon 
the point of contact established. Ton mi^t as well try 
to send an electric current over a fence rail as to deliver 
a message by letter without establishing scnne point of 
contact where the interest of writer and receiver come 
together. 




rpHS (ann “foUau-iip” in amnectim vitk retail dealm, 
^ nwf not M mieamHruei <u mconinf a eotouai utwr- 
tuins eampaifffi. It timply means any wU^deJined system 
or SMsme qf yettiny better aajuairtied vtUh ysopU who may 
meed or desire articles the dealer has for sale. Plans 
by the deeiere in foUoainy up their customers are nathay 
mare or Isee thasi inexpensive common-sense methods et keep- 
ism in closer touch wm the heal trade Aon an^ outsider pas- 
emy eeuld. And the merehants who are imny these yet- 
tlsssP' eampaiM are doiny to hseauee they have learned that 
fl» hvinf puilie or the consumer will pmhate readsiy sad 
frahUy thsee yoodt they have cften been tali dbaid; SM they 
wffl hwfVMi the man who hat cenvincei Asm that it w aeon 
ftcfikm and safer to deal with him than any am dev. 

—C. L. Ptnocaai 




PART II-CORRESPOND- 
ENCE EXCxLISII AND 
LETTER MAKE-UP 


Assets in 3 feii 

IN IVw j)liMs(‘s ol' life do llic IcnijM^rjinu^nlul 
^ diiiVr(“n('(‘'< ol' jn(li\iduMls .sliow ili(‘mscl\(‘s 
more m;ii’ke<i)y or pi’ove f^renler Jielj)'^ or liiii- 
(Irauces tluni i?i liU‘'iri(‘ss, wliicli is (“sscniinliy 
pniclicMl .‘iiid in wliieh n imm's ntlilnde ))econies 
<|niekly eillier an asset or a Jial)ilily. 

So ittijMJrlant do I eotisiiler the teinjjeraincnial 
(liialiHealions of a man that 1 cmiploy no oii(‘ for 
a position of respoiisikilily in onr organization 
until I know liim jK-rsonally, and can estal)lish tlie 
sort of persona) R'lalionsliip wiiieh alone can k'ad 
to an adetjuate umlerstandiii^' of an iiniividual. 

d'(» deUM’inine a mail's training is usually a 
simp)(‘. Imt a lii^lily necessary, stej) toward Ills 
em|)loynH‘)d. llis selioolin^', his c.\])<‘rienee in 
lms!n(>ss, llis home life, his assoeialions and 
affiliations, indicate liis temperameiit and the in- 
fhienees that ha\e molded and direr-ted it. And 
all (if this information is vital not so mneli lie- 
canse it shows a man’s training for oiiti specific 
task,Imt lu‘(’ausei( shows thediscipliiH' and infln- 
«me(‘ to whiclj he has Ix'eii siihjected and wliieli 
will find (‘Xpression in his atlilnde toward and 
a)ditn<le for tljc large resfmiisihilitii's ahead of liim. 





J. W. KARLE 

Prrsidcni, Reminglon Typfuriln ('ompany 
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HOW TO PHRASE YOUR 
LETTER 

By Fraukliu W. Wuod 


H ow do I get my ideas into words?” said a special¬ 
ist in business letter writing; “I think and in¬ 
vestigate until I see in my mind the average man of the 
group I wish to address; I talk to him in the same 
words, with the same tact and understanding of his 
work, education and interests, as if he sat across the 
comer of the desk where the light fell upon his face. I 
may revise my letter once or a dozen times, but the final 
test is whether I should say it more plainly or more 
vividly in personal conversation with the typical 
prospect. 

“I recently worked out a series of form letters to 
farmers. I had not been back on the farm for years. I 
wrote the first letter and read it over—it lacked the ring 
of sincerity. 

“I put on my coat and hat, got a car for home, opened 
a tru^ full of keepsakes and pulled out an old photo¬ 
graph of a farm family group. The picture was taken 
in front of a maple tree in the yard with flower beds 
and an old-fashioned farm house as a background. It in¬ 
cluded the whole family, from the father who sat with 
his hands awkwardly extend^ on his knees, to ‘sonny,’ 
who vqc too frightened at the ‘picture machine’ to hade 
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“One by one the picture brought back the country 
scenes of my own boyhood. I pictured our family 
gathered around the kitchen table after the supper 
dishes were done, talking about how many acres were 
plowed, how one of the cows was picking up, how 
many eggs there would be to take to town on Saturday, 
what they would come to and what could be bought 
with them. 

“I realized that at this hour and in some such sur¬ 
roundings my prospect would open and ‘study over’ my 
letter. There would be mystery, doubt, discussion, hesi¬ 
tancy in answering it. If I could gain his confidence, 
prove my friendliness and make iny propasition in little, 
simple words, my letter would get farther with him than 
most. After that I went back to the office and with this 
quaint picture constantly in mind, w'orked out a series of 
letters that pulled.” 

Getting into the life of your prospect is the secret of 
effective letter writing. Talking points are not enough 
to make your letter plain and convincing. Unless by 
drawing on your own experience, by study and the ex¬ 
ercise of your imagination or by direct contact, you 
leani to know your man, writing to him will be like talk¬ 
ing over a disconnected wire. Your ideas—your appeal 
and the. phrases in which you clothe it—must be chosen 
to fit your prospect. 

To imagine one reader is not easy; in attempting to 
imagine the average and tnie characteristics of ten thou¬ 
sand people, a copywriter often makes his letter read 
like a public proclamation instead of an individual mes¬ 
sage. 

Form letters usually take the initiative. You have no 
incoming correspondence to guide you. Where a big list 
is involved, the keenest letter writers often go out and 
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canvass a neighborhood to get acquainted with the class 
of trade they must reach. 

Once you have pictured your average prospect and 
chosen your talking points, the question is, “How shall 
I say it.” Ideas like prospects can be handled indi¬ 
vidually or in the mass. You can talk in the abstract or 
you can fill a letter full of news items, incidents, novel 
details, descriptions and prices which will make your 
prospect see in his mind’s eye just what you are offer¬ 
ing him. A dry goods store writes: 


Too general to Howhera alsa can you get the advantagaa our 

inLn-fist «tore offerB Kany of our prlcoa are 20% lower 
* than those you pay for the ease i^uallty of goodf 
at other places. Our Bervlce Is uneQualed, 


Every statement in this letter is general. Not an ad¬ 
vantage, not a price, not an instance of quality or serv¬ 
ice is given in a specific way which can be pictured by 
the reader. Notice how, without any literary cleverness, 
this letter from a Western furniture store gains pulling 
power from specific phrasing: 


Sperifir »taU- 
nmis that put 
a clincher on 
the general as~ 
eertion of 
money satiug. 


If you wish to saTB $25 to $100 on your houtw 
furniture, Just step Into our store and let us 
show you how you can do It. 

You can get our $28 solid nahegany dr«ening 
table for $19.50 - a earing of $6.60; our $45 
larlv English buffet for $20 - a earing of $15; 
our $60 genuine Sashan wllton rugo for $50 - a 
taring of $10. 

On thtee three artlelea alone you will tare 
$33.50 in cold caeh and these are only eaaples 
of many such chances you will find here to sare 
your dollars. 


It is easy to make your letter formally correct to fifty 
thousand prospects by talking prices, advantages, dis¬ 
counts and testimonials by fistfulls, but there is an art 
in writing the letter which takes a specific point—^makes 
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the reader see and feel the advanl^, the price, the 
discount, the testimonial which concern him. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraph from a letter selling automobiles to 
farmers goes beyond general ideas, and appeals to the 
tired nerves of the fanner who has come from a hot 
day in the field: 


An adroit ajh 
ptal to a luX' 
ury moiite. 


There le a eatlafylne ease of moTemant, a 
buoyant alaaticlty of epring aotlon, a restful 
pitch to the cuehions, a "fitting" curve to the 
arm reete - Just that solid comfort In our "Cress 
Country" that makee you look forward during the 
hot toilsome day to a restful ride in the oool 
evening breezes. 


The writer of this letter might have said that this 
automobile was “eomfortablc”; but he had ridden in 
this machine and was clever enough to put on paper his 
own feelings of pleasure as a definite attraction for his 
prospect. 

So it can always be borne in mind that a concrete 
illustration of the thing you are talking about is better 
than an absolute description, however fine in itself. 
The tone of the piano you are endeavoring to sell may 
be “exquisite,” but so also may he the taste of the new¬ 
est breakfast food. Picture a player at evening seated 
before your piano, entrancing the family with his play¬ 
ing, and your letter carries a message of more real hu¬ 
man interest and selling value than all the superlatives 
you can muster. 

Some copywriters have this tact which suits their 
words to the education and life of their readers, and the 
art which not merely appeals to the reader’s logic, but by 
tingling phrases makes the prospect hear the music, 
taste the confection, smell the perfume or feel the satin 
texture which is to be sold. Even the mental ddights 
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of a good story are caught and set down in the clever 
phrases of this letter: 


Thia writer 
might have de~ 
tailed the style 
of binding or 
hind of paper 
— instead, he 
hints at these 
things, and 
jnits his e^ort 
into filling the 
prosped with 
enthusiasmfoT 
the stories 
themselves 


Playing upon 
euriosity and 
love of Uie 
mysterious. 


The vlater erenlngB are here. 

Co you want to aaks them different thle year, 
want to get more fun and profit out of them than 
ever before? 

If you do. then you want something we hare 
Just completed. This Is the first letter telling 
our readers about It. It Is the "Library of 
llystery"--the first collection ever published, 
of Btorles of which erery separate end distinct 
one Is a mystery. 

And In every single story, throughout the 
3,700 pages, there Is a puzzle for you - some 
mystery you can’t explain, some human tangle that 
keeps you In thrllle until the last thread Is 
unraveled. 

It may be one of the "Tales the Parrot Told" 
from the Hindoo of three thousand years ago, or 
Its author may be ths clever young Hungarian 
whose play, "The Cevll", has lately set all Hew 
York talking. 

It may tell of the Russian gambler’s terror 
when his Queen of Bpadee turned up, or of pas¬ 
sionate love and hate beneath soft Italian skies. 

It may be a cool record of extraordinary 
fact, such as Abe Hummel’s frenzied fight to 
keep his Hamesls, the ill-fated Lodge, out of the 
Hew York Clstrlct Attorney's clutches. Or It may 
soar to the heights of novelist’s fancy In ths 
weird adventures of Ifelmoth, the Vanderer, or 
Bulwer's Haunted and Haunters, or the Borla that 
appeared to Maupaesant’a Inflamed brain. 

It may be Juet the thing for a dull half 
hour, or it may be a complete novel, the kind 
that would coet a dollar or more by Itself in 
similar binding. 

But whatever it is, if it's in the "Library 
of Hystery" It'e a thrilling etory - one that 
will Jolt you right out of youreelf and Into 
another world; and won't let you go until you've 
finished It. 


The surest way to fit your letter to a thousand read¬ 
ers is not to put it in cold, stereotyped generalities. The 
professor whose habit is to think in abstract principles 
may understand you, but the average man will pass on 
to the item that is full of interest—pictures—sensations. 
Be specific, on the other hand, and even the professor 
will find himself attracted with the crowd, to what you 
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have to say. Here is a paragraph from one of a series 
of letters which pulled twenty per cent returns for a 
buggy manufacturer; 


B<w ihe good 
Utter writer 
artfully maker 
hu effective 
talking point 
felt. 


A Iftdr. you would probably kaow her if we 
were to sire her nane. cane Into our store to In- 
■pect our line of bugglee. She atepped into one, 
eat down ae If to eee If It were comfortable, 
■miled pleaeaatly. and said - "0 1 like thla 
buggy! - they don’t aklmp the euahlone. I never 
rode In a eeat that seemed to Juet fit you like 
thle one does." 


From this incident the writer went on to describe 
vividly the comfort-piving qualities of his rips. An office 
appliance concern made a similar incident the basis of 
an entire sales letter campaign. They had received a 
note from a prospect asking them not to send more let¬ 
ters because he absolutely could not afford to buy their 
machine, although he knew that he needed it. But the 
company did write again—a letter that covered every 
point of the pro-speet’s objection and convinced him that 
he could not afford not to buy. Ilis note and their 
reply have since become the basis of a follow-up in the 
regular series. 


JETTING ihe point of contact is the essence of bueineetf 
^ of buying and idling, of hiring and being hired, of giv¬ 
ing eerviee and getting loyaity. It ia the art of touching the 
human iniereti of a person, not merely from a money stand- 
poini, but in the more subtU ways endmdied tfi the word per- 
tonality. It it the fandiy of establishing a common point 
of tympoAy which brings a person into accord with you and 
with pour proposiium. If you will study successful busi¬ 
ness houses you will find that this element has been made a 
teienee. 


—Edward P. Hatch 

Pmidat, Lord tad Tiylat 







SELECTING YOUR 
STATIONERY 

By Kendall Banniuff 


G lance through the files of your office and you will 
find an interesting variety in letterheads, ranging 
from a single sheet printed from type in one color to 
ornate and multi-colored designs, lithographed or en- 
gi'aved. Most of these letterheads are just letterheads 
and embody merely the firm name and address. Some 
of them i)ortray the products of the house — a type¬ 
writer. a gun, a package of breakfiist food. Others ex¬ 
ploit the trademark of the company. Many are elaborate 
compositions, crowded with addresses of various branch 
offices, lists of products, telejihone and cable addresses, 
and a few persist in the use of the idealized picture of 
the factory or the home office. Yet, as you study over 
th(!se specimens on the lookout for points as regards 
copy, layout, design and color scheme, only a small pro¬ 
portion of them seem so planned or reproduced as to 
represent the company with the dignity, clearness and 
sales value they might carry. 

Practically every concern transacts business by mail— 
even though its correspondence is limited to bills and 
statements to customers. Pew details of business, more¬ 
over, give a firm or an individual better opportunity to 
express individuality than the letterhead. The character 
of the house, as shown by the size and the kind of paper 
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used, the methods of folding, the mode of reproduction 
—whether printed from type, half-tone, line plate, metal 
die, lithographic or steel plate—the design of the letter¬ 
head and the information it carries are all factors which 
have their effect on the recipient. Not only is an effective 
letterhead demanded by good taste; it is demanded by 
good salesmanship. 

S IMPLICITY is coming more and more to rule in 
letterhead designs—proper size of sheets kind of paper, 
advantages and disadvantages in the use of color. 

For tliese definite business purposes, a simple letter¬ 
head with no frills has come to be favored by business 
houses which give thought to this important detail. 

More knowledge and taste are required to produee this 
simple and strong effect than an elaborate display. The 
inexperienced merchant, designer and printer will add 
detail; the experienced designer will eliminate it. A 
letterhead should, first of all, be practical—in copy, in 
colors, in size and in paper. 

Size in letterheads has become standardized at 8y2xll 
inches. These proportions suit the vertical file, but to 
fit the standard envelope, require in addition to the hori¬ 
zontal fold, two folds across the heading. To avoid 
these cross folds, as well as for the distinctiveness which 
attaches to an odd size envelope in the mail, a fi^xlOVg 
sheet, folded twice horizontally, is gaining in favor. 

A 6l^xlOV2 sheet, to fit the standard 3%x6V3 envelope, 
is also popular, and double sheets requiring a single fold 
to fit the envelope are efPeetively used in the various 
sizes, especially by higher executives. A half-size letter¬ 
head (note head) fii/^xSt^, written cross-wise, is con¬ 
venient for short notes, but involves two vertical folds 
acroes the heading. 
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TIOVRB I: These letterheads are tjfpieal examjtl^ of taste in the station- 
^ ^ large business houses. Note the eimpliciiy in each case and the 
adoerttsing value ef As dear tgpefor the firm names 
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Clear color, strong, parchment-like fiber and heavy 
weight mark the stationery of the man who realizes that 
in sending a letter he is often sending a representative 
of the house which must act alone with full power to at¬ 
tract or repel business. Every large concern has one or 
two cheaper grades of stationery, approximating the 
official style in appearance, but purchased with careful 
attention to the price of the paper and printing, for 
service at a definite cost in various uses—interdepart¬ 
mental correspondence, letters of transient interest and 
form letter camj)aigns. 

Color in both paper and ink is used sparingly by high 
grade concerns. Some offices assign a different tint of 
stock for the inse of each department and thus simplify 
the mail clerk’s routine. A heading in blaek, contrasted 
with red or green ink upon a clear white I'aper, or a 
scheme in which a gray, buif or other light tiulid jiapcr 
is matched with darker tints of the same color in the 
printing, often brings out some important line, trade¬ 
mark or business symbol strongly in color. Such effects 
can easily be carried to extremes, however; every touch 
of color demands a reason for its use. 

Typographically your letterhead should, above all else, 
give the name and address of the sender so clearly that 
replies may be addressed properly. By eliminating de¬ 
tail you place greater emphasis on the essentials that 
remain. 

A line distinctive of the character of the firm is often 
needed, especially when letters go to individuals un¬ 
familiar tvith the firm. “Burke, Preston & Jones,” for 
example, might tell you nothing about the firm which 
writes you. “Burke, Preston & Jones, Counsellors at 
Law,” conveys a very definite impression. The names 
-........ nffa-n nv tAe I'etterfiead 
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in order to establish the authority of the writer. Tele¬ 
phone and cable addresses may be added if they are 
needed by the person addressed; otherwise occasional 
change in the number discourages their use. Foreign 
addresses may have both practical use and sales value. 
Manufacturers of a .single product, especially of a 
novelty, often embody in the letterhead a picture of the 
article. Similarly a trade-mark may have identification 
and selling value. 

D istinction in the srlrdion and arrangement of 
tyjie eeta the bu.nticaa v'hrh la or viil be big apart 
from the buavuaa tclnck ‘U'Ul alu'aya be Utile. 

Moroovor, tlio styli^ nf lottorinj: nnd of illustration 
roust b« in harmony ttiroiniiioiit Ihe heading. Avoid dif¬ 
ferent styles of 1y|H-: select a type face which carries 
the impression yon wisli for your business and hold to 
it—a li}zht and iiraeeful type f(5r the jeweler, the handi- 
craflsnmn^ the milliner; a stronj: and dignified letter for 
the attonjey, the doelor. the banker, the mHiiufacturer. 
Chances for originality in adaiiting lettering to your 
business are attraetive. To neglect these points leads to 
a confused efTeet l)ml is one of the earmarks of the 
“little fellow.” The letterhead that will “do” will 
suffice for him; but the business house which comsiders 
detail and appreciates the wide influence of its letter¬ 
head demands u diviigii conspicuously good, in which are 
reflected the character of the house and quality of its 
prodacta. The fewer the elements of your letterhead 
and the more perfin^tly iu harmony they arc, the more 
prominence each acijuires. 

The letterhead of the American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company (Figure I) is a conspicuous example of 
taste in stationery'. The name and address of the com- 
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ftny are priated in black Gothic letters on a pnre white 
paper., Its simplicity and brevity give it the force of re¬ 
finement which more elaborate headings lack. The sec¬ 
ond heading above it, for example, while dignified, in- 
clndes detail that detracts from legibility and impressive- 
nesa The American Locomotive Company letterhead is 
another example of simplicity. It has not the force of 
the first mentioned heading, because of the lack of in¬ 
terest in display and in the “color values” of the letter¬ 
ing. In contrast with it is the Crane Company head, tho 
directness of which gives force and dignity. Size as re¬ 
gards the words “Crane Co.” as compan'd to the rest 
of the lettering, conveys an impre‘.ssion of the bigness of 
the concern. The dignity of the President’s letterhead 
is merely emphasized by' its simplicity. The Volk Bros, 
heading shows that a merchant can get simplicity and 
effectiveness by restraint in the use of the local printer’s 
resources. 

The idea of .selling phrases as illustrated in a single 
powerful line, is often well worth while. An office ap¬ 
pliance manufacturer, for instance, printed his supply 
of letterheads frequently, so that on each new supply in 
red letters across the bottom of the sheet appeared an 
up-to-date sales figure; “To August 4, 64,821 of our 
machines have been sold. ’ ’ 

The letterheads in Figure II are exceptionally dis¬ 
tinctive, yet not too formal or conventional. A well 
balanced head, in which the type is nicely fitted to the 
product, is that of the Whitaker Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany. The drill pictured not only serves as a trade¬ 
mark, but indicates at a glance the product for which 
the factory stands. The tool list given at either side of 
the sheet has sales value which overbalances the objec¬ 
tion to it as added matter. 
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Something rather unusual is the stationery of the 
Clague Agency. The name and address are in black, 
engraved in a distinctive letter, set ofif by rules in red; 
the hrm monogram in red and black at the right fixes 
and supports the date line and gives a touch of the 
unique which is desirable in the heading of a concern 
versed in printing technic. 

E xamples 0/ tig bustnesK gtalionery in vhiek sim- 
plieity gitet diatinetion, and taaUjid arrangment u 
lued lo rtfied lo ihc utmost Ike ronerm's dignity. 

There is nn intercstinp: stndy in the different uses of 
Gothic shown in the Whitaker, Swift and Mark Cross 
headinps. Tlie Swift and Company head takes its posi¬ 
tion and reputation for j;rant<'d by its simplicity. The 
Mark Cross heading in copy and trade-mark suggest the 
concern’s international character. The simple lettering 
on the John 0. Powers heading harmonizes with the dig¬ 
nity of the finn and iirofe.ssion for which it stands. The 
Western Klectrie heading is an effective example of 
Ootliic tyi)e in liartnony with a special letter that in its 
zigzag line.s, (‘loverly suggests electric current. The trade¬ 
mark suggest.^ in an inti'resling, dignified way the 
breadth of the company's sal(‘s operuti(uis. 

The stationery of the (’urtis I’ublishnig (’oinpany em¬ 
bodies the two ini[)rints of the house, whieh are frankly 
treated as n part of the design. A eompacl letterhead 
of this style, where the essential reading matter is com- 
pofted in a small and well filled space, is especially dasir- 
able on half 8111*615 intended for short letters. The usual 
folds would not strike the heading and the de(?orative 
%*alue is such as would be difficult to attain in a lazier, 
less compact design. 

The personal note in stationery is further indicated 




FIGURE III: There it peraonality in Uieae Utterheadt, and a dittinetiM 
pulUff thai naket them ttand out from the ordinary, inartietie ipeeimma 
that make up the matt qf the momiaQ't mail 
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by the striking letterheads shown in Figure III. The 
Hart, Schaffner and Marx heading shows the extraor¬ 
dinary force of clean-cut lettering, absolutely without 
punctuation or ornament. The Alfred Bartlett head¬ 
ing (printed in green on cream stock) embodies an ex¬ 
cellent idea for lawyers and professional men, and for 
business bouses that offer special services rather than 
simply merchandise. The typesetting machine shown 
in the next heading suggests the value of the poster or 
silhouette style in the use of a well known trade-mark. 
The simplest and one of the most forceful of this group 
is that of Calkins & Holden, which consists of a single 
line of engraved lettering, finely treated as regards de¬ 
sign, spacing, margins and weight or color value. 

The other three headings include the personal mark or 
impression of the individual. The monogram TNF 
(printed in yellow upon a white hand made paper) has 
a personal interest and also suggests the possibilities of 
a plan in the design of all your stationery, since it is 
used not only on the letter and envelope, but also on the 
shipping label and as a personal monogram. Similarly 
the design of Walter Whitehead, the artist, includes a 
stenciled W, which he uses to mark his paintings. Some 
of the more painstaking and studious business men have 
worked such letterhead designs into the billhead, the 
envelope, the carton cover, the business card, the ship¬ 
ping tag, the address label, and even on memorandum 
pads, bank checks and publicity matter. Such a plan 
contributes to the compactness and permanency of the 
impression which the business makes upon its public. 

The distinctive Will Bradley heading shown in this 
group is again a suggestion of the salesmanship which 
can be injected into stationery. The wreath and figoir 
are printed in brown, the rest in black. In a letter cans- 
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paisn sniong shoe mannfactiirers, clothing concerns^ 
paper dealers, jewelers and makers of furniture and 
staple commodities, he prepared a set of letterheads, 
which, instead of fitting his own business, were designed 
to represent in each case the business of the men on the 
list to whieh he sent the letter. The design shown was 
used to solicit for the Bradley service from shoe manu¬ 
facturers. For each of the other classes there was an 
appropriate letterhead, adhering throughout to the 
colonial style, but varying tactfully, business by busi¬ 
ness. 

The idea back of this plan is that such service not 
only interests your prospects, but iadicutes to them 
your ability to serve them. To make your letterhead 
carry a sample of your service is a step beyond the sell¬ 
ing trade-mark or sales phrase, and its possihilities are as 
yet unmeasured. A set of letterhead designs, featuring 
specialties to various lines of trade, might ho worked out 
by the manufacturer of tools or maehim’s, or by the 
general jobber, as well as by the arti.st or the advertis¬ 
ing agency. 




■DROADLY, the rules of Idler trtriling vork require the 
^ injetiion of a pUanttg and individual pertonaliiy — 
vkiek largely inelutL's the necessary originality —a personal 
ioudt that gets the reader's favorable attention in the first 
sentence. Then the prospect's desire for vhat is o_ffrred 
must he sharpened. Thts may be an educational process 
requiring severed letters, if it is a big sale, such as farm lands, 
a piano player, or an autumofnle; or may require only a single 
paragraph. 

-'Rarriaon MoJobiutoD 
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EFFECTIVE LETTER 
ARRANGEMENT 


By J. T. Carpenter 


S UCH devices as underscoring, marginal headings 
and unusual salutations cbeaiicn a business letter,” 
says the advertising manager of a New York firm which 
goes with a single line to high-class trade. ‘‘Instead of 
helping the reader to catch what you have to say, clev¬ 
erness in making your letter unique distracts him and 
sets him to thinking merely of how you say things. We 
make it a point alway.s to keep our letters dignified and 
conventional. ’ ’ 

Just acro-ss tlie street another writer put his policy of 
letter arrangement into these terms: ‘‘Letters should 
play for attention and emphasis. They should be made 
attractive and uuiijue in appearance. We have used all 
sorts of schemes to make our letters ‘different’ and have 
found that the writing of the body of the letter in an 
odd shape sometimes strikes our trade Ju-st right.” 

“Both men jirohahly were right—each for his prop¬ 
osition,” said a third advertising manager whose experi¬ 
ence has been broad and successful. “Whether you use 
conventional or unique letters dciiends upon your prop¬ 
osition and the people to whom you are writing. The 
bank president, broker and professional man appreciate 
genuine dignity, and every personal touch in your let¬ 
ter to them needs to be tactful and in good taste. If, 
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on the other hand, you are selling a one-dollar novelty 
to hard-headed dealers, your proposition goes into com¬ 
petition with all sorts of letters and needs to have some 
distinctive way of getting attention. If you are going 
to printers or advertising men, it may be worth your 
while to play to their taste fur something teehuieally 
novel. 

“Suit your letter to your offer and the man yon write 
for. Let anything unusual grow out of the proposition 
and help to drive home the sales talk—not complicate 
matters or distract attention from your point. To make 
your men get your idea (juickly, fonnbly. permanently 
is the test.” 

Out of this idea grow the approved praetiees of ef¬ 
fective business correspondence. A long letter on a mat¬ 
ter which is unimportant to the reader marks the writer 
as over-talkative. The first rule of letter arrangement 
is not, however, “get your letter on a page,” but “make 
the length of your letter eco'respond with the bigness 
of your proposition.” Writing to fanners on a subject 
in which he knew they wej-e vil.-illy iTiterested, one e(trre- 
spondent found it necessary to exteuil his letter t(i ten 
pages—and the letter was a success. A man who had 
office np|)linne,es for sale, on the other hand, and whoso 
appeal was made to city bu.siriess men, jmt his proposi¬ 
tion neatly in four paragraphs. 

The same prineii)lo applies to emphasis. Underscor¬ 
ing lines or putting them in capitals, typewriting a 
headline above your letter or using subheads at the left 
of important paragraphs is sometimes effective in that 
it makes the letter easier to understand and clinches 
your point. 

One firm of national reputation catches the reader of 
its sales letter with an opening line in capitals, cai»- 
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fally worded to arouse interest and curiosity. In place 
of the name and address, one informal sales letter carried 
this short line paragraph: 


Cateking at- Tliii 1» for you. It *111 tak* yon 

lention at ton foeonda to read It and aaT* you houro of 

once. worry. 


Above the salutation of a “Christmas gift” letter 
addressed to a miscellaneous list was this crisp para¬ 
graph: 


Agoodoperur. Tou tre tn doubt about Juat tbe rlcbt pr«* 

aent for aoae one? 

If It’a a nan and ba anokea, tbara la BOtb> 
Ins aafer tban a box of olgara aaleotad vltb 
caraful diacrlmlnatlon. 


Down the left side of a throe-page letter bearing on 
an involved and important proposition, the writer ar¬ 
ranged paragraph subheads written with the red ribbon 
and so worded as to help the reader get through the 
proposition. 

Printing across the letter usually blurs part of the 
typewritten matter, or if arninged down the left aide, 
distracts attention from your message. The better way 
is to make your extra points by a clever enclosure of 
some sort. One firm often avoids a long follow-up by 
attaching a brief note to the carbon copy of the original 
letter which first presented the case. An effective enclo¬ 
sure is often made by pinning to the upper right-hand 
comer of every letter a picture postcard carrying a 
personal interest and perhaps a note on a trip into the 
section circularized, a crop report, a photograph, a desk 
motto, a three by five follow-up card or memo slip, a 
marked calendar for the month, a small specimen of the 
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wood or metal turning produced by the plant, or any- 
thing which leta the reader feel he ia getting behind the 
acenes, into the conddcnce of the writer and among the 
novel details of an unfamiliar business. 

Tbe president of a small wholesale concern multiplied 
the results from his form letters by this postscript in 
his own handwriting: “May I not aid you personally 
in selecting your stock to the amount of $50, $100 or 
$1501” 

The whole appearance of your letter can thus be used 
cither to whip up or to disco\irage your reader’s inter¬ 
est. A hearty, hustling atmosphere goes with a letter 
in which every line and word have a definite reason. 
Often a complete street address and an elaborate saluta¬ 
tion have no value at the beginning of a letter; why 
use them—why not be natural! Why give your letter 
a cold, impersonal tone by dictating “We take this 
means of calling your attention, ’ ’ when in the first line 
you might challenge your reader with the wonls “Judge 
for yourself.” Glancing over your average day’s mail, 
consider the closing phrases, “We beg to remain,” 
“Meanwhile we beg to subscribe ourselves,” “Thanking 
you for your letter, we beg to remain.” 

One highly important point of letter arrangement is 
to observe pleasing margins. The margin at the right 
need not be ragged, and for neatness may approximate 
that at the left. These margins may well be made gen¬ 
erous, not only for the better appearance, but also be¬ 
cause any printed or typed line over a dozen words in 
length is tedious to read. The most desirable margin 
at the bottom is that which, including the signature, ia 
slightly greater than at the aide. Avoid having your 
signature run heavily into the margin, or your entire let¬ 
ter set in wide measure close to the heading, so as to leave 
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the lower half of the letter blank. Narrow columns with 
double spacing, short paragraphs and extra spaces be¬ 
tween paragraphs will make a brief letter neatly occupy 
the center of the letter and balance up the page. The 
progressive business man adds to the power of his cor¬ 
respondence by giving the sheet the same attractiveness 
which an artistic book page carries. 


A poorly or- 
ranged letter. 

More rpaee 
between ad^ 
dreee and 
uduiation. 

Paraifraph 
indentalton 
ie inrorrect 
throughout. 

Right-hand 

marging 

and 

carelrgg. 


Writing m 
croudtd to 
top of sheet. 


FIGURE IV: The letter ri‘pT(Khteed here is an example of poor layout and 
improptr balance. The general r^ert id had. Soie the partutdar fauUi 
to which attention ie called at the left 


Last para¬ 
graph should 
id lonijrr or 
ehorirr. 


Chlcaso. Horember 10th, 
1912. 

Ur. B. R. Oillett. 

City. 

Ba&r Blr: 

Tour nuse 1 b net on our hooks 

8HILX — nov le the time to put 
It there! 

Ttale Bornlns every one of our 
Taney Suits and OverooatB so on sals at ex- 
aetly one-third off - a tremendous rs- 
duotlon at any time of the year — 
and phenomenal at this especial time, 
before ae have had any aerere cold 
weather. 

This fset means that our stocks 
are unusually complete, Wa have no old 
merchandise in the house - everything 
on sale le strictly this season's roods. 

It’s up to you to hurry -- 
as ttaere*ll be a bis rush to "set in" 
on this sood thins- 

8o SHILS -• and hurry do«n to see 
us. 

Very truly yours, 
BATEIHB A COkFADY 


Short paragraphs are always de.sirable because they 
economize the reader's attention. A full-page letter 
aingle spaced and without frequent paragraphs, es¬ 
pecially if written in wide measure, is far more difScult 
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to pozde oat than a two-page letter in which an inch 
and a quarter margin is carried, with three to ten line 
paragraphs and double spacing between paragraphs. 
Extra space between paragraphs is always worth white. 
Custom indents the first line of each paragraph fire 


A uvU ar¬ 
ranged Utlrr. 


LondoD, October btb, 1912 


Proper epare 
between head 
and body. 


ilarfine pro¬ 
perly spared. \ 


Highl maryin j 
rpcn and iirai.' 


\oi too loose, ! 
bul carefully | 
paragraphed, i 


Proper lov'er 
margin to 
complete the 
page balance. 


Cbleago. USA. 


A recent canTBee of tbe eaarteat 
tailore In Londoabrlnca tbe certain 
iBforaation that tbe Cblnchllla 0?er- 
coat alll be quite the eogue during 
the winter aaaaon preaent 

Without dlaparaganant to producere 
of cloth either at bone or In ADarl- 
ca. we Bubffllt a aaapla with thie 
letter of what In our Judgnent la 
the moat dealrable Cblnchllla woTen 
In Bngland this year. 

Sereral bolts of thle cloth, aaoh 
length stamped with the Wlllla Hark, 
in a Tarlety of oolcrlngs. hate been 
sent to Ueesra. Wamlin and Sharp. 
Continental Building, Chicago. 

Bueb an overcoat will certainly be 
worn with extreme aatisfaction 

Faithfully youra, 

?. P. FOtUlBST AID COVPAIY 


FIGURE V: Careful margins all around and the acruraU balance of 
material in the different paragraphs make the first impression of tkie 
letter pUastng to the eye 


units, but this is uniiocossary if double spacing is used 
between the paragraphs. Omitting this indentation sim¬ 
plifies the typist’s task and cuts the cost of every letter 
you mail. 
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To woric out a match between the color need on the 
dnplicating machine and that used for the date, name 
and flU-in, takes skill and patience. The purple ribbon 
is the easiest color to match and the surest plan is to 
bny the ribbons matched and save the worn typewriter 
ribbons to match letters duplicated with ribbons simi> 
larly worn. Black ribbons give a dignified effect to your 
letter, but are not so easy to match. Some concerns 
make tbe fill-in with the red ribbon in order to get 
around the difficulty. It is especially important that 
the collection letter give a personal impression, and un¬ 
usual care is required in making its fill-in match in lin¬ 
ing, spacing, type and color. 

“Hanging indentation” is an effective way to make 
your letter look interesting and to emphasize a particu¬ 
lar paragraph or list which is important to the reader. 
The following letter shows how an advertising man used 
this plan to get emphasis for a list of store bargains: 


Banfing in- 
deniation is 
here effectivs 
in aming at¬ 
tention to the 
imporiani pari 
4^ tks letter. 


Tou will find Intereit, w« bellere, 1b tfalt 
BdTBnoB annouDo«ment of our Julr eltarlBg aalaa, 
whlofa beglD D«zt MoDltjr. 

Blae* the eletrlng le to he etere-vlde, and 
reduction* bsaTjr, every patron «111 find aaoac 
tbe item* to he lleted In next Sunday's papere 
aeaethlng > perhape many thing* > of an eepeolal* 
ly Intereetlag and attractive nature. Vor ex- 
aaple: 

fenen’e and Bleaee' eulte |29.90 at |17.S0 
Voaen'e and Bieeee' eulte 

originally 99.00 at 92.90 

toaen'e and Bleaea' 

dreeaee 29.00 at 19.79 

loaen'e ozforde, puspe 
and ehoee 9.00 at 9.99 

feeen’a earpentlne erep* 

fclBonaa 2.00 at 1.96 

foaen'e allk Hals 

union suits 1.29 at .89 


The placing of the date, the formality of tbe saluta- 
tio and close, and the neatness of folding the letter 
all help to decide tbe reception it gets. Figures IV and 
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y snggest common faults and the arrangements which 
are generally approved. One concern in printing its 
letterheads has a small dot or period placed just below 
and to the right of the heading and requires its typists 
to cover this dot with the first letter of the date line. 
It also prints a light line in the left-hand margin to 
indicate the first fold in order that the sheet may fit 
the envelope snugly and yet without the even edge which 
makes it difficult for the reader to open out the letter. 

The highest type of business correspondence is that 
which carries a pleasing personal interest and also gives 
a distinct impression of a well managed business, foun¬ 
ded upon good service and courtesy. In order to get this 
effect one house which does a mail order business of six 
figures yearly has every new correspondent work as an 
assistant at the elbow of an experienced letter writer 
for several months before handling any correspondence 
on his own initiative; and also issues to the stenographic 
force a “style” letter, written in approved form in 
every detail and carrying the rules governing various 
letter writing questions which come up in the day’s 
work. The rules specify the placing of the date, the 
arrangement in case of two, three and four-line ad¬ 
dresses, proper salutation, close and signature, the styls 
of numbering the second sheet and the double spaced 
envelope superscription with even margin at the left. 

gnat oixomtaga in Ae Uutr witiek induet$ An 
^ nsimi to erpru# ki» iniered in on inauirif u Aat won 
met onig wtako kim pid kimnif uneonteioutlg under on 
golion to nadfurAer detaiU, bid you gioe tinujor A$ AomgkU 
Aatgeukamela/UdtotdinAeirmork 

-S. BoliJid H«U 
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DETAILS THAT MADE 
LETTERS PULL 

Dy B. C. Bean 


A MANUFACTtlRER who all his lifo had employed 
a larpe salra force and who had used circular let¬ 
ters in a desultory and unsystematic yet paying way, 
determined to make a careful test of their value by cir¬ 
cularizing the dealer and the consumer for the sole pur¬ 
pose of helping his traveling salesmen take orders. 

First, he worked out with a number of his most effi¬ 
cient salesmen the moat effective arguments that should 
be embodied in these letters. These arguments were then 
dictated in the rough. Skilled writers then arranged 
them in order and exiiressed the ideas in a fonn that 
was designed to appeal most strongly to the prospective 
customer. The letters were then turned over to the 
typewriting department, which was equipped with the 
necessary labor aud time-saving devices, to be produced 
and mailed on a specified day to special lists that had 
been selected for these testa. 

■When the plan had been working long enough to 
secure data on costs, the manufacturer next determined 
to find out whether or not the expenses of these mail¬ 
ings were justified by the returns. To find out, he took a 
yonng man, new to this particular business, but with a 
training in a mail-order house and a knowledge of the 
retail merchant, who knew from experience how the 
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physical aspects and the mechanical appearance and 
style of a letter influences the average man in his buy¬ 
ing. 

He was turned loose in the correspondence department 
with instructions to make the fluished letter do the work 
of busine.ss-getting as well as possible. 

H OW one concern pui iie eales to the labomtorp teet 
and picked out the pointe that are effective tn molnitf 
or narrinff the mail campaign. 

This correspondent called on a string of retailers just 
after they had received the letters. He led them to 
voice their opinions without letting them know his real 
interest. He vStudied not only th(‘ house letters, hut 
letters received from other manufacturers. The result 
was that a definite policy in regard to every point in 
each letter was t'oniuilated. By thi.s maneuver the re¬ 
turns from letters evolved in these investigations were 
nearly doubled. 

Barring prejudiee—the quirks and turns of mind that 
the investigation brtiughl out—it wa.s found that there 
is one right way to handle practically everj' detail of 
business correspondenct* (Figure VI). 

The first point determined wa.s tliat not enough time 
was allowed for getting the hitters out. In the last- 
minute rush stamps were carelessly affixed, envelopes 
were faultily sealed and the folding was carelessly done. 
Enclosures were jammed in. while booklets, catalogs and 
house organs, which wen* sent separately, arrived too 
early or too late. Haste in mailing usually stumps the 
letter with a “factory-made’' look. Often five thousand 
letters went through the various processes in the time 
that a thousand only ought to have been handled. Not 
the fact that the letter is a form keeps it from pulling. 





bnt became it is a carelesBly made “mechanical” form 
imtead of a “personal” form letter. This important 
“personal touch” may be secured in the mechanical 
preparation of the letter. Study was made of each oper¬ 
ation to get the small points that hit the customer most 
favorably. 

Inquiry also showed that the customer favors a letter 
that is “different” from the ordinary letter. Difference 
in the size of the envelope and in the wording appeals 
to him. An inscription of some kind—in red ink across 
the face of the envelope, for instance—commands his 
interest. 

One of the rules suggested to the stenographic force 
was: “It is better not to write the letter than to mis¬ 
spell the reader’s name.” It was found almost without 
exception that business men feel tbe sting of being ad¬ 
dressed in a blundering way, and that frequently tbe 
error touches a definite prejudice. 

It was found, too, that a customer resents inaccuracies 
in stamping and sealing. Well placed and carefully 
affixed stamps—one of the smallest points in the mechan¬ 
ical handling of the letter—should be scrupulously looked 
after. 

The usual faults of sealing are much the same as those 
of stamping. The flap of the envelope bulges when en¬ 
closures are too bulky. Good envelopes are rightly 
sealed only with care. Cheap envelopes often do not 
■eal satisfactorily; frequently they reach the addressee 
partially opened. 

Inspecting paper stock before accepting it, and careful 
work in sealiag and inspection after sealing is needed 
to produce a letter that favorably impresses the recip¬ 
ient—especially if he is a retail merchant and personally 
opens his own mail 
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FIGURE VI: Epety detail roniiected with the form UUer must be earefulltf 
studiad viih regard to the selling power it can be made to deliver, Faulls to 
avoid in correspondence are here shown 
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Customers appreciate a letter so folded that it may 
be opened to a flat sheet with the least effort Thou¬ 
sands of sales have been lost through such a minor mat¬ 
ter as “flush" folding; that is, a fold in which the bot¬ 
tom edge of the sheet is brought up on the flrst fold. 
When the letter is thus folded it is troublesome to sep¬ 
arate the closely adhering edges. The tendency of a 
man in a hurry, when he finds that the top edges of a 
circular letter stick together, is to toss it into the waste 
basket unread. 

Customers ai)preciiitc grouped enclosures rather than 
those crowded into the envelope unsystematically. It is 
the custom to fold and insert enclosures separately. The 
result is that they do not get the attention given to en¬ 
closures that are groujed in logical order. It pays to 
arrange all enclosures in the order of their importance 
or clip them together in the same sciiuence as men¬ 
tioned in the letter. The e.li]) or some other attachment 
device also prevents any of the enclosures from being 
lost. 

Ry paying reasonable attention even to such small 
details one manufacturing concern, on a conservative 
estimate, has doubled the elticieucy of its circular letters. 

I NSIGNIFICANT though it srems, the tiniest detail 
may spell failure instrai! of sueress—tunc dijfermt 
eoneemj have caught and rorreeted their mistakes. 

It is not necessarj’ to overhaul every sales campaign 
as thoroughly as was done in the case to which reference 
has just been made. Often a small but significant 
detail will clog an entire campaign. 

“Sometimes a detail almost microscopic will nullify 
a good selling scheme," said a man who started as a 
small Mlflsmsn and who is now one of the substantial 
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men in the sales promotion business. 

**At one time my partner and myself put out a strong 
letter—for those days—from our office in the Masoiiio 
Temple. It was a letter that went exclusively to Roman 
Catholics to boom the subscription intere.sts of a churcli 
periodical. The returns amounted to less than one per 
cent of our list. Finally, it occurred to us that the, 
postmark on outgoing mail dropped down the chute in 
the building where we were located would read “Ma¬ 
sonic Temple”—a name that was unsympathetic to the 
taste and dispositions of our prospcctiv'* patrons, many 
of whom have strong seru])les against s<‘erct socletic.s. 
So we changed our mailing point and liad return en¬ 
velopes addressed to the stivet number. Our replies in¬ 
creased immediately 

“When we went into the advertising busine.ss and 
handled fashionable accounts remembered this 
wrinkle. A society woman often will res<-nt mail that 
bears a postmark from a substation in an uiifashionable 
locality. This is a small point, but a factor in doing 
business by letter that requires attention. 

“In one instance a well known manul'actunT of toilet 
preparations who sold direct to consumers Ijy mail ami 
whose office and factory were loeat(‘d mair tlu; stock- 
yards postal substation, noticed an appreciable incrc^asc 
in returns when he started to send all liis mail from 
another substation with a different reputation.” 

“A single phrase will sometimes make a big diffenmee 
in replies to our correspondence,” said the manager 
of the country mail order department of a jobbing house. 
“I had worked up a splendid sales letter, had tried it 
out and found it to be an excellent puller. Then I put 
a postscript on it—it has always been a sort of trade* 
maik with our firm to feature the phrase ‘We save you 
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ten per cent on your money.’ So I tacked that on. 
Much to my surprise, the letter—good on the tryout- 
proved a slow one on our prospects. I stopped the 
mailing on it and checked over my tryout returns to see 
if there had been any error, but nothing was found 
wrong there. 

“Then I looked at that innocent postscript again; it 
seemed innoeuous. Finally, I called a business writer 
who has theories of hi.s own as to how the human brain 
works. It took him but a moment to diagnose the ease. 
The postscript was {in example of a trite phrase which, 
in addition to the lack of any definite appeal, w’as to my 
farmer prospects rejilly an expression that left a bad 
taste in the mouth. A farmer is accustomed to pay out 
interest, and he {jssocintes percentages with an outgo 
for which he gets no return. Consequently, the phrase 
had an unplojisant as.soci{ition. In its revised fonn the 
postw’ript read : ‘Keep ten cents out of every dollar you 
would luive to spend elsewhere; ninety cents buys a dol¬ 
lar’s worth of goods with us. That’s the basis on which 
our ]>i’ices are made—ninety cents to us; ten cents to 
you.’ 

“Since that time I have studiini expre.s.sions that con¬ 
tain reference to percentages and have come to the 
eouclusion that the din*ct use of the term ‘per cent* 
loses a part of its strength. I prefer to show my man 
what part—how many actual cents—he is to save through 
his dealings with me.” 

A manufacturer of a device for which there was a 
large and growing demand wanted more capital. His 
proposition was sound; his soliciting letter was well 
pn'pared; the list was all that could be desired. But 
there was a drawback somewhere, and the common-sense 
promoter set out to find and correct it. 
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Everything about the solicitation scheme stood scru¬ 
tiny except the inserts. They were two in number and 
they at once caught the eye of the critic—-a thorough¬ 
going business man. 

“What are these inserts for?” was liis immediate 
inquiry. 

“To give the prospect a blank on which to order, and 
to inslruet him how to send in his money,’' was the 
response. 

“Then, if you w'ant to get results, Hrat of all. ehange 
your application blank, as yon term it. The word ‘ appli¬ 
cation’ is associated with filings ask<-d for—many of 
which do not materialize. It is a point to Ik‘ consid¬ 
ered in a letter of this kind. An ‘ii]>plieation’ implies 
that the signer must ‘knuckle down' in order to make it. 
Both these are bad. 

“Experienced .sales manairers no longer call a contract 
by that name; it is now dosignatcii as an ‘agreement’ 
or a ‘raemorandunr of purchase. Change the ‘Applica¬ 
tion Blank’ to ‘Memoramlum of Stock Distribution* or 
leave the heading blank.” 

A further change was made, “l^-scn-c for me . 

shares of stock,” was th(‘ jihra.sc* used —a phra.se tliat 
implies that the prospect orders the seller to do some¬ 
thing, and does not sugircst tliat he liiindiles himself hy 
“applying” for something for wliich tlie correspondent 
is demanding his goial money. 

“Kt'mit money by post office mont'y order. expres.s 
order or bank draft,” is a comrnonplac** and unner'e.S‘ 
sary piece of instruction. This implies that the jirospect 
lacks sense enough to perfonn one of the simpli*st busi¬ 
ness acts. He should remit the money by any means 
he prefers—so long a.s he remits; he should be hi.s own 
jndge of how to send it. The letter should, as a rule, 
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urge the prospect to remit rather than dilate on the 
manner in which it is to be sent. 

The new circular matter, which embodied these points, 
paid just seventy-eight times better than the first. 

L ittle or big, th» letter can find the beet point of 
contact—careful anolyeie will help you to diecocer 
it and put it to profitable uee. 

It is difficult for the man who has met with some suc¬ 
cess in other lines and whose habits are set to break 
himself of them. 

“I thought that some of this talk about changing your 
lifetime habits and still getting results was mere ‘trav¬ 
eler tales’ until I tried it myself,” said the manager 
of a small western jobbing company. “I bad always 
thought myself a pretty good correspondent. But one 
day 1 took two or three of iny be.st letters and sub¬ 
mitted them to an advertising man who was visiting 
me. I told him fi-ankly that I thought they were good. 
But when he asked me if I w'anted a real opinion or 
mere compliments I invited real criticism. 

”1 gathered from his diplomatic exposition that 1 
had acquired the habit, when an agent wrote in for a 
favor, of telling him in the first ten paragraphs all the 
reasons why his rapiest could not be granted, and then 
in the last paragraph granting him what he asked. 

“In other words, 1 had been writing letters for eight 
or ten years and had never seen the waste and poor logic 
of such a course, hly letters now begin by granting the 
favor or turning it down in the first paragraph. Then 
the pleasure or agony is over, and I can cut out the 
excuses and promises.” 

It is often possible to get your best results from a 
short letter. A two-hundred word note that did not 
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bring a dollar’s worth of direct returns is said to have 
saved the credit of a $250,000 plant and, possibly, kept 
the institution from failure. 

In a western state a hre insurance company was organ* 
ized and started out to do a small, conservative business. 
Luckily, the company met with few losses. But this 
very fact was used as an argument. Rival agents ar¬ 
gued, “Suppose the Western should have a few heavy 
losses—do you think they could pay?“ 

Under the law, a certain part of the capital stock 
may be invested in farm mortgages. That gave the sales 
correspondent his chance. To eveiy man on the agency 
list was sent a letter that solicited fanii loans. It re¬ 
quested the agent to do his best to place one, two or five 
thousand dollars on suitable fann security. In fact, the 
letter, with apparent carelessness, insinuated that the 
Western Fire Insurance Company had so much money 
on hand that it had to put it out where it would yield 
interest, as the company could not afford to have such a 
large sum lying idle. 

This letter pulled practically no business, as returns 
are counted nowadays. But it implanted an idea by the 
oblique method—that the Western Fire Insurance Com¬ 
pany had money to loan and consequently money with 
which to settle “in case of loss.” 


TN A><rY line of burineet, it i» of the ulmoet importance 
^ that rorretpondenee should be animred prom^ly and 
epeeifieolty, for the good vnll arul qfUniimes the trade of the 
emtomer depend on the prom-fi feply to his Utter. 


—Leslie D. Knowlton 

AwWM Aadliar. BtftMd TtIcpboM Md Tci«rnp>> CemptMr 
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TESTS THAT PICK YOUR 
STRONGEST LETTERS 


Bk Carroll D. Murphy 

W JIEX a kffii yonii^' advertising; man took chai^ 
of the mail sales for a metropolitan mail order 
coiiciTii he found formal and haphazard methods firmly 
intreiiehed. Faeiii;; the objection often made affainst 
his new ideas and policies, he took the attitude, “Let’s 
iind out.” To small rejin^sentative lists of prospects or 
customers he iiresented tlie <saine proposition in all the 
din’enmt ways which looked promising;. Ilis customers 
balloted for the letter, the circular, the selling plan, 
the very salutations and signatures which were in dis* 
pule. 

The advertising agent who had handled the account 
before him had contended for a “talkative” letter crowd¬ 
ing both sides of the sheet. By sending a short, well 
centen'd, clean margined note and the crowded letter to 
parallel lists of a thousand names and by making a 
similar trial on the follow-up letters, he proved by test 
and record that a brief intr\>duetory letter with longer 
follow-ups to take advantage of the prospect’s awakened 
interest brought far more business than the old plan. 
By carrying these tests to the fourth and fifth follow¬ 
ups, he proved conclusively that for the ordinary offers 
made by his mail order firm the fourth follow-up fell 
below the line of profit. The sales effort upon each 
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new prospect was thereafter restricted to three letters. 

The time-honored plan had been to fill every letter 
with the self-importance of the concern, in the belief 
that this inflated tone would inspire greater confidence 
in the out-of-town cimtonier. “We have so many 
branches established thnmglumt the countrj-,” the letter 
rim; “We have so many salesmen and can buy at a 
great saving because of our enormous size.” The higher 
officials clung to this tone in their correspondence until 
by actual tests on parallel lists the new advertising man¬ 
ager proved that a frank, friendly first letter, phrased 
in the personal terms of “you” and “we” rather than 
“this great merchandising house,” and followed by- 
second and third letters coming down to “you and I” 
and signed personally hy the president, sales manager 
or other high olfieial, brought more sales and larger ones. 

H OW one ctnicmi jnit Ua letters to the teat in order to 
Jind the kinds of copy and the plana of JoUeno-up 
moat cfefiive in pulling orders. 

The tone of thi- old letters bad been stereotyped. 
“We have not heard from you since our letter of ten 
day.s ago,” the letter often opened; “Wc wonder what 
the reason is—.” In the new letter cami>aign every 
envelojie carried a sah's letter built upon a definite sell¬ 
ing plan, ofl’ering the individual prospect something of 
personal advantage to him and baekeil in every case by 
8 coupon or an order-winning cnclosim'. Not only was 
the tone of these letters approved by the test, but even 
their mechanieal make-uii, the selling plan behind them, 
the enclosures, inquiry coupons and order blanks, were 
all subjected to careful tests. 

The .small or “elite” typewriter proved more effective 
in test on identical letters than “pica” type. 
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Catalogs accompanied by letters proved more effective 
than catalogs sent alone. 

Follow-up letters accompanied by circulars or booklets 
likewise brought more sales than those which were not 
backed by printed details o£ the offer. A distinctive 
personal sales letter with a pamphlet containing an 
interesting personal story of a man who “bothered 
along” for years without buying furniture the conve¬ 
nience of his home rc<iuirocl, |)ulled three times as much 
business as the old style of cold, vague, impersonal let¬ 
ter and enclosure. 

The second letter in this series was made the subject 
of a test on a s])feial .selling plan. The enclosure was 
a blanket sheet of picked bargains offered to regular cus¬ 
tomers. In one enrner of th(‘ sheet in red. however, a 
special order blank was inserted, allowing the new pros¬ 
pect to choose <nie ('X])iTinientaI order from the reserved 
list. A personal letter from the president of the com¬ 
pany carried the proffer. Again the returns far out- 
mea.sured those under the (»Id rnethod. A third letter 
was built upon a premium plan. The enelosure ex¬ 
hibited an assortment of premiums, sueh as silver knives 
and fork.s, hat racks, cut glass and jewelry. Kaeh pros¬ 
pect could select one ])reniium free of I'harge with a ton- 
dollar order. Not only was this plan tested against the 
old plan, but two fonns of eireular were tested for the 
new proposition. One listed the ]>i’(‘miums and de¬ 
scribed them without pricing thorn: the other was prac¬ 
tically a sales circular, emphasizing the price of each 
item; the latter was more effective. 

A campaign for inquiries on a special line was made 
the subject of a thorough test. Five thousand names 
were allotted from a mailing list of more than a million, 
in order to make the test large enough to get a fair aver- 
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age. To the first half of this list a form letter went, to¬ 
gether with a return post card picturing one particular 
piece of furniture, giving the description, price and sav¬ 
ing, and offering on request a booklet containing three 
thousand more such bargains. To the other halt of the 
list the post card enclosure was worked out more simply, 
with a specific appeal to tlie individual customer. The 
booklet rather than the piece of furniture was pictured; 
the eai)tion offered it tree on roipie.st ami by eleverly 
“baiting” the instincts of curiosity and gain, sugge-sted 
its money-saving value to the <'Ustomer. This eiielosun! 
proved more cU'eelive than llie other ami landed well 
above the profit line. 

T ESTIN(i method k and Tfrord.i {hat j)Tore ihe V'orth of 
(iifcreni leUrrs—rTiimphs of letter foilure.i and 
aueeesHes due. to auffieient or iiinujjiriait testing. 

To (are for tlieso ti'sts elVectivcly. llie oflice (’nd of tlie 
work was (carefully or^Min/ed. A ivcord card was kept 
for each varii'ty of letter or enclosure. The routine 
of cdieekiiitf up the ()rd(‘rs was basinl upon a jiink order 
blank used only witli test letters or in booklets and catu« 
lops cominp out as a part of the test (;anipaipn. Tlie reg¬ 
ular order sheets were blue and whenever one of the 
keyed imjuiry coupons or a jiink order sheet came in 
it was cut out of the filing routine as <]uiekly as possible 
and sent to the advertising department; thens it was 
checked on its record eard. At four okdoek eiutli after¬ 
noon all live test cards were brouplit to the advertising 
manager for hia inspection and study in the choice of 
his advertising and form letter appeals fur campaigns 
ahead. 

Letter testing is the method of the business man who 
has the patience and foresight to sacrifice today’s big 
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chance for tomorrow’s larger certainty. In many busi¬ 
nesses specific pieces of copy can hardly be tested be¬ 
cause the campaign demands immediate action and new 
copy, new plans, new details from week to week. In 
such eases, liowever, the complete records of campaigns 
must be kept, analyzed and rifled of their sales secrets 
if the advertising department exiieets to profit by its 
successes and losses, and to get ahead .steadily on the 
safe basis of experience. 

A haberda.sher came down one iiKjrning enthusiastic 
over the idea of circulating the members of five clubs. 
Offhand, he decided upon a five-dollar custom-made 
shirt as the basis of the campaign. The letters went 
out—every one about the store watched the mail—the re¬ 
sults were insignificant. A reel of postage stamps and 
an opportunity ninning into four figures were lost. A 
test on a few hundred names would have shown, per¬ 
haps, that some other article or grade actually had the 
market which the expensive article did not find in the 
club lists. 

The sales manager of a wholesale millinery house, 
after twenty years of field I'xperienee and in spite of 
many sueeessftd letter eamiiaigns, has <leeided that it is 
worth while, because of the many opportnnities he is 
overlooking, to test out his autumn campaign this year 
as to wording and dealer cooperation. 

A manufacturer wishing to circularize prospects 
widely throughout the notion set a force of skilled cor¬ 
respondents to work preparing five different “first” let¬ 
ters varying in sales plan, in introduction, in details, in 
“get-away.” One letter offered to pay transportation 
on casli orders: another worked out a combination oft'er; 
a third offered accessories free of charge; a fourth 
worked out a discount for every' prospect the buyer rec- 
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ommended, whenever such prospect made a purchase; 
the fifth offered choice of three liberal plans of paj-ment. 

Nothing is more important in a letter campaign than 
your prospect list. In this case the highest grade list 
possible was obtained and enough names were taken 
from behind each guide card to total five thousand. The 
only element of selection in this work was the rejection 
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FORM 1: Testa of the pulling pover of Irttrrs are reeorilfd on cards like 
tku. Besidta showing ikf number oj orJers rernred, there it space /or a 
compete record of the details of each camjiOign 


of nnmes which were so far away that the test would 
come iu beyond the limit set for the opeiiiug of the 
campaign. 

When replies began to appear, a trusted employee in 
full charge carefully tabulated the results of each letter 
on a card record (Form I). One card was used for each 
of the five letters. Within eight days the rush was over 
and the relative merits of the different offers could be 
judged closely. Besides the direct results, record was 
kept of inquiriee, classified under various headings, and 
the prize letter, revised to make the most of these in- 














ii. . 

qalrifli, ini w the at]ii«nter for tte «am- 

ftigH. Tbit metbod, naed from tioHi to time, itbSe not 
BUtiiemitically ezaet, lelieres the owner of the hmeneea 
from anxielgr and invariably landa him above the profit 
line or to close to it that his occasional loss is insignifi- 
«aat 

What the letter test will teach depends only upon your 
cleverness in keeping every factor similar in the several 
letters except the one query on which you are focused. 
By this plan different concerns have tested out the long- 
hand signature versus the zinc or rubber stamp signa¬ 
ture, letterheads showing the articles in colors and in 
black, attractive grades and tints of paper, general bal¬ 
ance and interesting appearance of the letter, tlie two- 
cent stamp versus one-cent postage, formal and direct 
introduction, the value of a misspelled word corrected 
by pen as an indication of genuine typewriting, as well 
as paragraphing and captions. While the results of these 
tmta have varied on different propositions, they suggest 
strongly the value of the prospect’s ballot in picking the 
letter that will sell the most goods—that stands best 
as an adjuster, a collector, a business agent of any sort 




^XTHILE priman^I/ tht poafal ‘mmUng card it inltndad 0 
* ^ aid tka laUtr, in many waya ii dou mhOi letter eon 
WMT It MW carry o deaifn or an iUttetration viihatU 
Ike lead angyeatien ttf ^roni^, wkiek a Utter eormot do 
aaUtmU toeing rfiywtte. It cow •ewteiw tnto deaer adumea to 
dmefc the vdaraaL it ie ike acme of aimfUdig aa maana to 
•laafiMfinry. AndwHkaliidoaaHaaeorketUaaaodikm 
datleUtr, 

—DsatU la. XiBM7 



PART III-SALES LETTERS 
AND CAMPAIGNS THAT 
HAVE PAID 


Fij'jnsr Sales Siividurds 


^DVKliTISlNC, lik, 
wonderful (oini'jv. 
This heiidlong rii'li h.i'. 
than (“fncieiU'V 


«-!ylhiiin rUe 

> di'\r!''p<'.| I 
uhn <‘<1 


I this 
t'avt. 
alher 


I'lie niiinnracfiinT who ii"*"' tlii' i:n‘al furr i’ to 
>(•11 hi> ^oods ha> liciiiui In 'iilniiil il to the >aiiu* 
tests as .shop (-•(►•'Is, sides or shi|tJiieiil>. Loni'a;j[o 
ho admitted that ail\erti^iIl;^■ \\as a m•l'e•.^ily. 
Now In* ask^ tiial il )m' made more e.\ael. 


l’res(Mil tnelhods are '■I ill eriide. Inil they yield 
re-'idt', ami lho^e residts aie inlere''tinu Some¬ 
time a^o llie advertising man e\l<“iiile(l Id.s work 
from advertisinj; pure and siinjile to a sludyof 
sale^ prolilems. ^J'oday proJ^re^^i^e hoii'Cs eoin- 
hine llieir x-aies and ad\ erli-iii” under iuie e\een- 
tl\e. 'I'lie (‘fleet lias heeii to heiiefil holh 
departments 

The old ad>ertisin«’ assiiineil a certain thin;; 
was ^o ami cmidueteil itself aceordiiiyly 'I he 
mwv adsertisin^' assumes nothing' and opeiates 
over a pr(.‘\ loii'Iy consirneled road hallasLed 
with facts. 
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INCREASING SALES TO 
DEALERS 


By Franklin W. Wood 

D id this letter sell you?’’ I asked my local grocer 
recently, picking up a neat form letter which lay 
cn his desk above a waste basket half filled w'ith other 
circular matter. 

“Not yet—but it’s going to.” 

Here are three paragraphs which helped to account 
for the sales value of that successful letter: 


An^idwof" 
ftr far getting 
<4* deater 
etarted m a 
UMP Une. 


A etrrmg 


Wi hATs JuBt InTantad a iplAndld dATle* for 
Applying pollBta to flooro vhtlo ttAndlag eroot. 
It lo BO no* tbAt «e Iiatb not yot hAd tlao to got 
out a elrcular, but it lo proTlng very popular 
IterA and lo truly a Bonoy-aakor for you. I vaat 
to glTo you ono entirely free elthtr to toll or 
to UBO. 


1 *111 Bond you this outfit and give you a 
dotan bottlBB of tha pollab If you *111 Blga tag 
return tbo eneloaod ohaet to as*. Booldoa thla, 

1 will Bend the vbolo outfit on thirty daye* 
approTAl at our rltk and *111 Band you 800 typo* 
•rltten lettera la your naso. four eeuntar dla- 
play oABBo and our Bplondld bb* lithograpbad 
■Iadov dlBplay. 

Teu Mkt 66^ oltar profit. Tou gat thlB 
floor pallibor frto aad you roatlTt a aoBt eea* 
plot* alvirtliiag aaapalga Bntlroly worked out 
la your favor > all frea aad vlthout taking eaa 
alagla partial* of riak. 


IfatiiY (ales to dealers by letter requires tbe applies- 
tion of the ««™« prineiples that make any letter effective. 
To«r oomqxmdenoe with your dealers must be full of 
“yoo” interest, must havs the same sttentiosi vslno, dte 
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same power to interest, the same abilitj' to get conviction 
and make the thing worth doing now which any other 
strong letter has. Where the wholesale correspondent 
often makes his mistake, however, is in getting the dealer 
and consumer confused—in talking about quality, dura¬ 
bility aud price—the consumer interests; instead of about 
profits, demand, sales helps, store convenience and econ. 
omy—the interests which the dealer has wrapped up in 
every line that is offered to him. Take these three suc¬ 
cessful paragraphs to [lieces and you will find that they 
talk about the storekeeper’s profit—CC per cent; they 
tell the dealer that demand has been tested and can be 
counted on; that the device has novelty and usefulness; 
that there is no ri.sk from loss in handling; that a com¬ 
plete, detailed advertising campaign has been worked 
out through which to i)ut the proposition before local 
trade. There is definite attention and interest value in 
this letter, clean-cut, eonviiieing explanation. The let¬ 
ter makes it easy to accept and only fails in not adding 
a specific hurry-up argument as a final paragraph to 
clinch the order. 

Back of the enthmsiastie, superlative talk which goes 
into the dealer form letters that go into dealers’ waste 
baskets is a great deal of self-deception on the part of 
wholesale correspondents. What the letter writer needs 
to be anchored to in order to keep him from drifting 
away into inaccuracies and talks to consumers is that 
he is writing to a man who knows the ins and outs, the 
rare prizes and the many difficulties of retailing—a man 
whose interest is focused always on the time and money 
he risks in every new line and on the margin of net 
profit which is to be extracted somehow in order to stay 
in business. Hit the prospect with an offer of sure 
profit and he is your customer. 
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The manager of mail sales in a millinery house has 
taught himself to write letters from the retailer’s side 
through twenty years of field selling experiems’ in forty 
states. Year after year he has seen his letter writing 
ability grow as he has grown in apiiD'eiation of the 
dealer’s problems. His wide experience puts him in a 
position to judge accurately the kind of ap]>eal that 
will bring trade. He feels, rather than analyzes demand, 
and now he naturally dictates .-i letter like this: 


Monry-mak- 
ing potfibili- 
lifs are wM 
j^yed up in 
this letter. 

A profit of |24 on an InTeatment of |9A (or 
|4S to $60 on a $60 InTestnent) - thla la accu¬ 
rately what ojp line paye many atorea A doten 
of Cole’a three to flTe-dollar trlnmed hate will 
coat you $36 or $60 and will retail for $6 to 
$10 each. 


Cole'a hate are the atandard of ezcellanca 
in Quality and atyle They are nationally ad?ar- 

tlaod and well known. Thua the demand la aaauraA 


to you. 


You need give them no additional apace, for 
you will find that you nan aatlafactorily dlaplay 
them on your regular countera with draea gooda 
or in your fancy goods aeetion. 

Three central 
j>aratfrapka 
that adviae 
vnththcdecler. 

They require no additional clerk hire They 
are Bo attractlTB and ao well known in name that 
any of your ordinary Itdy clerke can eucoeeafully 
ebow them to the cuetomers who pick for them- 
aelTea under our nationally adTerlieed guarantee. 


Hot only have we adrertleed thaeo hate all 
OTer the country, hut we aaeiet you to eell your 
stock of them by sending you poet cardi and other 
aATertlalog matter provel afftetlTe. 

aS'uinnttn^ up. 

So there is demand, eonTenience, economy, oe- 
oparation and profit, all rolled up In our offer. 

‘ Dj U now." 

Return the eneloeed eard and you haTe 
started on a profit-produeing line 


Analyze this fraction of a successful sales letter ad¬ 
dressed to small dealers and .vou will find the great prob¬ 
lem of profit used to get the dealer’s attention and 
arouse his interest; attractiveness and wide advertising 
as backing up the claim for sufficient demand to war¬ 
rant putting in the line; plain, homely points on store 
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conyemence and selling expense, which suggest to the 
small storekeeper that he may make a few extra dollars 
out of this line from day to day and lift the reputation 
of his store a little higher without renting more floor 
space or adding to his payroll. Notice how advertising 
cooperation comes as a final point; how all these appeals 
are gathered in the single closing paragraph and how 
the dealer is furnished with something to sign in order 
that his rcadines.s to take up the profitable line may at 
once become action. 

Not all letters fall into such careful divisions as this 
(.ne, but sale,s value or the lack of it can always be 
traced in this way. 

Contrast the foregoing letter with this one, in writing 
which the correspondent has dealt in empty phrases 
while thinking fibn\it his own interest exclusively and 
has not even attempted to take into consideration the 
problems and points of view of his prospect: 


“'JVe are 
pirated” and 
“iw wuld” 
have no place 
tn the efedivr 
letter leriier's 
vocabulary. 


Va are pleaaed to eand you deecrlptlve elr- 
culara and terms of tba Barton Calculating 
Kachine, which Is the latest and really the most 
wonderful maohine of Its kind and Is hound to 
have a uniTereal eale. 

ffe would ha pleased to haTs you aet aa eur 
distributors as we bellere It would be to mutual 
adTantage. fe need repreeentatlves In your olty 
and vicinity, which we know mutt be a noney- 
aaklag field. 

This le proving to be the bast proposition 
In the field today; you oannot lose; ti^a hold 
at once. It is a safe and sure aoney winner. 


Run through these paragraphs and underscore the 
phrases that are written obviously from the corre¬ 
spondent's side—phrases that make easy general state¬ 
ments : sweeping assertions, unbacked by proof. Try the 
same test of rose-colored prospects on the paragraphs 
which a milling company, manufacturing ten thonsand 
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barrels of floor daily, sent to a list of its prospective 
retailers: 


Qeneral ttaie- 
fluml# liks thi$ 
are neeer very 

dealer 

to hear money 
jinyling. 


Vlllloni of houBtvlToo btT* uaed Qu&drtz 
flour - are usinc it today- Bo*or any trouble to 
tell It to the housewife who knows Quadrex. She 
will insist upon havinc It. Our reputation, 
haoksd by our advertlslns, our quality and our 
luarahtso, nakes the sale. 

A aatlsfactory and profitable buslnfae in 
Quadrez flour Is yours for the taktnc. Y-'u will 
find it the moet satisfactory quality buelneee 
builder you have ever had In your store Qual¬ 
ity - satisfied patrons - better prorits • are 
all euamed up la the word Quadrex. 

Right now le the opportune tine to naka 
yours a Quadrex etore. If you doalre, our re* 
preaentatiTS will call, or you can aecure Ouadrex 
through our wholesale dletribulor, I. G Gbcpeon, 
Randolph and Searborn, 


Picture this as the first effort of a onh salesman wlio 
takes a deep breath and in cold, di^niilied su[)riiatives 
tells the horny-handed fjroeer of the inijMinancc of Ins 
concern, beginnin^^ with “millions of hoii.sewjves" and 
closing with “if you de.sire." Does he get the order? 

When you sit dow’n to dictate a letter that is to jnill 
trade from the local storekeeper—when you l)lo(’k out a 
form letter series which is to jinl, your merchandise on 
the counters throughout a state or soetion—<(mvinec 
yourself that your line is really a jirofit prodtierr for the 
retailer. Do not leave it to the spirekeeper t(^ carry the 
loss. It will cost you more to catch him, so war}’ has he 
become, than to get out, make a local ti'st nn<l secure thn 
proof which will convince him that you are (tfiferirig him 
a profit-making line. After yon have adjusted your 
projKteition to net something for the man who is to be¬ 
come your final distribution link, then put that specific 
proof, that definite chance of profit, into your fetter; get 
down to business, warm up, figure it out for your pros¬ 
pect; get away from the millions and the hundred per 
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cent profit; show him how much every dollar’s worth 
of (n>ods sold is going to swell bis banh account. 

The man who wrote the letter offering the floor polish¬ 
ing novelty to dealers got confidence because he had 
enough faith in his own proposition to take the risk. 
Here is the conservative, self-reliant fashion in which 
another concern wnite to its dealers: 


FiT$i in the 
ernes, this let¬ 
ter carries a 
dean^cutoffer, 
well told. 


Positiee ffuar- 
antee of the 
proposition's 


Vor R long time you hare baan reading and 
hearing about the aalae-eertalntlea of Klaan 
hrushae. 

gov. If you aot ImBedlately, you can prove 
out theee ealee to your ova eatlsfaotlon - en¬ 
tirely at our rlek. 

Simply Bay on the aooloaed guarantee order 
blank that you vlll display the goods in your 
store and vlll explain the sanitary advantages 
of tbeae hruehes to your cuetonera , and ve vlll 
make you the follovlng extraordinary proposition. 

(1) Ve vlll deliver a spsolal demonstration 
eeeortmenL Immediately, no cash in advance, and 
permit you to pay for same la the regular vay - 
at the end of thirty days. 

(2) Ve vlll give you our regular discounts 
end an extra dlsoount for your order by mall 
vlthla five daya. 

(3) Titbout cost to you, ve vlll Insert 
your name and store addreas In the apaoe ln-> 
dloated on the enclosed advertisement to appear 
in the Sunday papers and vlll supply you with at¬ 
tractive counter and viadov display signa - frea. 

Laetly - ve positively protect you agalaat 
loss Ve guarantee that Klean brushes vlll aell 
on tight for you Just as they sell on sight for 
other progressive dealsre. If, after ninety days, 
any of this original demonstration aeaortment 
remains unsold, ve guarantee to take It back and 
credit you vlth the exact oost of aueh bruahaa 
as ve may take back. 


There is no shoddy show about tliis letter, but a fair 
proposition, with a dignity that speaks well for the con¬ 
cern’s belief in itself, and a guarantee that backs up the 
proposition with absolute definiteness. The manufac¬ 
turer is willing to assume all risk, and take a loss if 
there is one. 

Following this letter another form letter was written 
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about the idea of profit. After repeating the guarantee, 
this letter continues; 


’'Wiii it pvt 

vumey in my 
pockdf" ia the 
dealer'a ques¬ 
tion. Antwrr 
vfa, and your 
tetter has a 
strong argu¬ 
ment. 


ffe nake thlo exoeptlonal offar tlaply to 
doaonstrat* m a practical way Juat what you can 
expect In increased sales and profits hy handlinc 
our line. If at the end of ninety daye you find 
that our brushes do not eell as well as you think 
they eugbt to, we do not want you to handle thaw. 
If. on the other hand, you prove meantiae that 
«.hey are profitable and easy to sell, you want to 
know about and handle this line for the money 
there le in It for you 


The closer you can pet to thest* indiviihial problems 
of the dealers you are ivritinfr to. tlie iiioro certain you 
are that your letter will stay on top of his desk, to bo 
read and pondered as the messaiu* i>f a businesK ally by 
the storekeeper who is besieged (‘very day with dozens 
of liiK^s that want outlet. 

yourself in the other man’s shoes. Feel his prob¬ 
lems. Tr>' to ])ietiire yourself standing behind his 
counters, and ask yourself what appeals wotiid make 
you want to buy the goods you are trying to sell l(> him. 
The dealer is neutral. Your letter must won liim over 
to your side. And the better nierebant ho is, the le-ss 
likely are you to win him by “fast work.” <b*t down 
to earth beside him, and show him as rorcefully a.s you 
can just where you can make money for him. 

The manager of a vfieuinu eleaner eompuny, planning 
to establish ageneles, worked out a eomjileto set of a/l- 
vertising helps planned to make it perfectly easy for 
the dealer to start into the new held, and then made a 
test of the territorj' where he cxjieeted to line up dealers. 
Through advertising and letters addressed to lisU of 
prospects, he developed dozens of probable buyers in 
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each district. Then, with positive proofs in his posses¬ 
sion, he wrote this specific, telling letter to his dealers: 


Figures and 
Jaets that hit 
hard. 


Down-to-the- 
ground talk 
that ahou's the 
dealer how to 
get rid oj ihr 
^atock he puts 
in. 


A '‘clinrhcT” 
that teases 
curiosity. 


tb« public le interested In byslenio beaei 
free of duet and dirt. Hundreds of inquiries end 
responses to our adTertlslng dally prove tbie. 

The vacutin olear.er la In demand. As I write, 
there are tventy-nlne live inquiries In my file 
from residents of your own city. These people 
actually want to buy. I am ready to eend you 
their letters. 

Besides sending you these names > and in 
addition to 440.000 *e are nov spending to pop¬ 
ularize our line through magazine space - this is 
what «e will do for you when you take our agency: 

AdTertlse extensively In your local papers 
over your name - not for one week, but for three 
whole months - telling people to go to your store 
to see our line. This means that the beat buyers 
In your city will come to your oounters. 

Supply for your own ezcluelve use an electri¬ 
cally operated window dleplay which will draw 
people to your store. 

Circularize one thousand names in your 
locality - the proepecta to be seleoted by you - 
lettere to go out on your own latter paper. 

Send you free of charge all additional in¬ 
quiries we receive from now on In your district. 

Give you as much advertising matter as you 
require - handeome booklets printed in colora, 
catchy folders and show cards carrying tested 
sales copy and with your name printed on them, toe. 

Bot only thle, but on the day you accept our 
agency, we will send you our complete selling 
plan, based on the profit-making experiences of 
hundreds of merchants through the country who 
are successfully eelllng our line. 


This is a brand ot salrs-building cooperation which 
the retailer cannot afford to neglect. Such cooperation 
may take any one of a half dozen forms. There may be 
the prepared list of prospective buyers which puts the 
dealer into actual touch with his best prospects. There 
may be the advertising and selling helps or campaign 
which the manufacturer, above all others, is most favor¬ 
ably placed to work out and which aronses the curios¬ 
ity—fascinates the imagination—of the local storekeeper. 
One commission bo'use not only prepares form letters 
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to go to the retailers’ lists, but encloses an advance copy 
of a proved sales letter so that the dealer can see the 
high grade of selling effort which is at his call. A man¬ 
ufacturer making an article that soils for ton cents puts 
cooperation with his dealers on a I'crsonal basis in this 
way: 


Parintllu To Torlfy our cIkIieb. our Ctrtrlct ShIbb 

Haoager, Mr. SlnaanB, will visit you during th« 
coming wBBk. Hstb him tell you all about our 
propoei tion; exactly how to handle it. all the 
detalla of our tested plan of brlnflne in ators 
euBtoffl, and preelBely how we can make the esenry 
for BO small a novelty worth t!>.OOU a year profit 
to you. 


tfiay for fJi 
talesman. 


Winning the (lealer by lettrr is a plain husines.s nuit- 
ter of showing him how he can make nmney. Thi- lirsi 
effective step is to get him started fnv of risk, if pos¬ 
sible. If you are frankly ^xilline: to carry >our own 
risk you will get his attention and coididcnco. Tiicn save 
him from too great investim'iit. ton lioavy selling ex¬ 
pense, too much danger «)1* lefl-over stork; give him a 
guarantee and back it with real standing in the })usincs.s 
world. Show him that the sales ran la* ma<le (piickly. 
profitably, with small count'-r space and light <’lerk 
hire. Give him a chance, if possible, to get real cash 
out of the merchandise before liaving to settle in.s ac¬ 
count with you. Those arc the things that pave the way 
to the sale. 

Finally, make ordering easy; give him a good reason 
for acting now. Don't merely say that you have a good 
proposition and will appreciate hearing from him when 
he gets ready to order. I^hrase your letter in such a 
way that he will want to hurry to tlie mail box with his 
answer. Here are the prize paragraph.s from a 
manufacturer ’b sales letter which shows that power 
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comes from plain little words and the willingness to 
talk over the small storekeeper's limitations with him at 
his own battered desk; 


Naiir(> hf'Tt' 
htwi'ompUii-hf 
the vriUr pvte 
hiTtuclf irt the 
fontimt of 
the man he it 
writiny to. 


Another thing ~ our goods sell with almost 
no effort on jrour part. One of our customers has 
averaged over |1.000 clear profit Just from our 
line alone annuallr for the last three jears. His 
high profit comes from getting on vltbout any 
additional trouble or expense. 

All you bare to do is to place our sample 
box • a neat little affair - In a oonsplouous 
plaoe; It takes up very little room and you can 
find space for It no matter how crowded your 
ptore is; then put a oouple of eases of our line 
under the counter or at the foot of the basement 
etalrs and you, too. oan add the thousand a year 
which may be the difference between comfort and 
hardship. 


“You int<'re.st” wias the de.Uer just as it wins every 
one else. ^VlleD you write letters to the dealer, however, 
remember that “you interest” for him means, not the 
consumer’s ])ersonal taste or eomfort, but satisfied cus¬ 
tomers. re-onlers, permanent honor in his neighborhood 
and net profit. 




T IMPRESS upon every one who wriUe a letter or node a 
* eusiomer the fact that wr are doing busineee with people 
jtereonnUy and not impereonaUy. 

U'e want every letter OuU goee out lo be pertonaUy written. 
We wont it in nave tJw personality of the firm tn it and the 
fertonalUy of the writer. We tcoula like lo have the elcnog^ 
rapkers otu/ typewriters take a personal iniereet in these letters. 
Perhaps, if they did, they ivouUi not so frequently make ut 
feel that they regard themeelvee as Tnachines iiutM of per^ 
eosmlitue, 

—A. Mont^comery Ward 

Psudv, MoolswBMrr Wud ud Coasny 
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BUILDING UP RETAIL TRADE 
BY MAIL 


H> J. W Ki-ik 

Retail Sales Supt'riDteiulont. MurHlmll Wcllii Hardware CompaOT 

M ost retail merchants take it for prantcd that their 
trade is limited to business over the counter with 
local patrons. As a matter of fact, it is entirely prac¬ 
ticable for the retailer to extend liis markets by drawing 
trade through the mails. To do so reciuircs systematic 
advertising to intcr<*st possible cixstoiners. and service 
that will hold the trade after it is once established. It 
takes time also to work up a business by mail. But the 
field is worth while. 

The prime need of a mail order business is a live 
mailing list. You m‘ed not only to .secure a large num¬ 
ber of names and addre.sst*s, but to keep the li.st re¬ 
stricted to possible customers. 

If tlie newspapers of the territory you plan to reach 
are systematically reutl you will secure many names 
from the local columns. County superintendents of 
schools will supply the names of teachers and school 
clerks; and the teachers can bo asked to give the names 
of substantial families and remunerated with a card en¬ 
titling them to a di.scimnt per cent on purchaae.s. Per¬ 
sonal letters to this list and personal field work will 
bring in other valuable names. 

Having secured a live list on which to work, the next 
step is to decide what kind of letter and proposition to 
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give your prospects. The manager of a thriving de¬ 
partment store has increased the pull of his sales letters 
thirty per cent by carefully planning each letter cam¬ 
paign. His advice is as follows: “Pick out one of your 
strongest selling lines and make your letters sell that 
particular article. Be sure to make your selection just 
when your prospects should begin to need the goods. 
Give them some definite inducement in price or service 
to make them want to buy. This will draw customers 
and give you a chance to sell other lines as well.” 

This store manager purchased a big stock of fine cor¬ 
sets for spring and summer wear. When women began 
to prepare their wardrobes for warmer weather, h© 
mailed out to a select list the following letter; 


inttr- 

ut" caughi in 
theJiTst line. 

Inirodueittg 
iht booidi'l. 
Warning a- 
gainrt neglaci. 


Sfrtiee that u 
attraetive can 
be had free. 


A natural 
reann for 
eaUing at 
once. 


Tou vant to appoar at pour beat in your ite* 
Spring apparel. Therefore, you abould procure 
the eoraet which le beat suited to your figure 
and which at the same tioe conforne to the cor¬ 
rect Spring styles. 

The ohoiee of a corset is an art. You will 
find many euggestlona for your aaeietance In the 
enclosed booklet about Henderson Corsets. Old 
you know, for Instance, that the wrong corset 
oan permanently siar and the right one improTe 
your figure? Tor this reason you should be very 
oarsful to suit your particular rsQulrenents 
In your fitting. 

To aid you In this, we hare engaged an ex¬ 
pert eoraet woman who will glra you her personal 
attention. From her broad experience, she can 
auiokly tell you Just what modal will fit you 
best - will give your figure supreme grace 
and beauty. 

This eerTlee le, of eeurss, free - and you 
pay no more for the esreet. Just step in and let 
her shew you exaetly what you haTs vlabed 
for. 


This line le selling rapidly, best call 
early to get the benefit of the full stock from 
which she can help you make your eeleetlon. 

till you net come In today? 


Althoagh this message might have been further im¬ 
proved, that it had definite aelling appeal was proved 
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by large returns. The result was, specifically, the big¬ 
gest corset sale in the history of this prosperous con¬ 
cern, together with a notable increase in .several of the 
other lines—especially uiidcrlinens and negligee gar¬ 
ments. 

Another letter plan used by tliis Ann iiiado a specialty 
of confirmation apparel. A mailing list of young ladies 
to be confirmed was made U]) and the following timely 
letter written to each one: 


Tirnrly, cm- 
pfKuazing 
price and qual¬ 
ity, and con¬ 
centrating on 
the lines 
in which the 
protpect is 
interested. 


Stirscuriosify. 


Tor your confirmation outfit, our bsautiful 
dresBov of white marQuieettee and lawns prettily 
triaaed with lace and eohroldery in the lowell- 
eat of the aoaeon'a atylee, offer you an excep¬ 
tionally wide ranee from which to select These 
were bought for thle event and our prices can¬ 
not be duplicated. 

If you prefer to do your own dreeeaaklnc, 
call and let our saleeladiee ehuw you our die- 
play of the season's dainty whife fabrics, laoat, 
eabrolderles and triamings of all klndo. Our 
aalesladies are thoroughly experienced and ape- 
dally instructed aa to conflrniailon needs and 
will personally help you to make your aeloctlon 

A neat little present awaits you, when you 
buy your confirmation dress or the aateriul for 
It of u8 So Btep in today and let ue heip you 
to make up your outfit. 


Here are llui eicnuMits ol r'ctail succe.s.s by lettei*; 
definite you-and-l tiilk of poods and wrvioi-, locusod on 
a single line and mailed wlicn the customer i?s puzzling 

over her needs. 

General talk may “go” in a publicity advertisenicnt, 
though it often has little value oven tliere; but in a U’tU*r 
addressed to a definite jierson tliciv must bo some spcci- 
fie appeal and the appeal inusl be timely and appropri* 
ate—otherwise your campaign can expect little else but 
failure- 

If you are interested in men’s clothing, follow how 
this small clothing store put the same selling aminuni* 
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tion into its letters to bring down prospects for whom 
competitors were gunning. 

Shortly before the high school graduation exercises 
the store proprietor sent out this circular letter to every 
young man in the class; 


A s&aii;hi/or’ 
trard letter that 
failed to ap- 
peal because it 
did tiot carry 
a diatinctive 
message to the 
prospects. 


Tou who apprsclate indlTlduallty, quality 
and atyle vill find that *e have suite here to 
meet your requirements. We are featurlnn this 
season special College Bulte In Korfolk styles, 
also In staple t*o or three-button Cache, In all 
the new Spring shades, blue serge, black and 
white checks, tan. brown, gray, and noTeltlee, 
at tlO, tl2. and |15. 

Our special Graduation Suit, Globe blue 
serge. 16 oz. ellk lined, hand-tailored through¬ 
out, epecial Yale etyle, at $20. 

'Always at your scrTlce.' 

'The store that catere to young men.' 


Buying sppcificutions—nlinost—so technical were the 
phrases. A week passed l)y aiul no results were forth* 
eumiiig. Then llie. writer did tlie straighlfuj-ward, ob¬ 
vious thing. A boy clerk who liad recently quit school 
to come to his sti>re w'as sent out to ask his eluims why 
that letter did not sell them graduation clothes. 

“BeeaiLse,” W’as one scuioi's frank answer, “letters 
of that sort came from fifteen store.s and I didn’t read 
more tlian one or two of them.” 

The dealer \mi failexl to make the point of contact 
simply because he did not take the lime to get the cus¬ 
tomer’s viewpoint. Had he sat at his desk for ten min- 
utes before dictating that letter and tried to put liirn* 
self in the place of tho.so graduating lads, he would have 
seen their mails hea\y with dealera’ appeals for trade. 
No up-to-date dealer would let so attractive a list of 
prospects slip through his fingers w’ithout endeavoring 
to get some of the business. Realizing the prospects’ 
viewpoint, he could then have dictated a letter with dis- 
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tinctive force end original talking pointa. Seeing hia 
mistake after the event this dealer then told his clerk to 
write to his former classmates in his own style. This is 
the actual letter built upon the eneloaure of a man’.s 
handkerchief with the cla.ss pennant worked on it in 
silk: 


A ftfotid 
idifT which 
ti’tu succcasjul 
}>tcauae. it got 
fhe prosperi'a 
I'oiut of view. 


I aiB encloBins & souvenir with the 

ccmpllmenta of U Ufi&a & Bon. and 1 taka thli 
oecaaion to tell you that I an now with this 
rirn, and aa plussing hard for their Interaata. 

I'll appraelate any huslnees you can awlnc 
tsy way, and I want to say right here that froa 
•hat I know of this firm's stock, you cannot 
find better goods anywhere, and nowhere do they 
treat patrons with mors courtesy or liberality. 

You will no doubt want a graduntlng suit > 
and If you hare net already arranged lor It. 1 
would like to have you see their special blue 
serge euita Just In, bought for this special 
purpose. 

Drop In and see me any tiae, If only to way 
"Hello" - and look around. 


The letter was peri-sitrned “Speck Wanner” and the 
'‘nclosure pave the envelope a ('hnstnias feelinp U) the 
lingers. 

Vou may criticise tliis letter in many ways, but it 
one necc.ssary thing: it gets im a level with the pnispeet 
and talks aa a churn to a churn. It is not surprising 
to know that this letter sold goiids to “every other” boy 
in that graduating class. 

In the letter that g(*es from your store to your ens- 
tonier on a fashionable stri’cl or a niral route, no clever¬ 
ness, no superlative, no technical phni.se is as effective 
as plain, personal telk. But you wdll convince more 
readers if you ground your statements on positive proof. 
Arrange to back up your arguments by making it easy 
for your prospect to test for himself, and you convince 
the doubter while strengthening the belief of the simple- 
minded man. 
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Such a test was made by a progressiTc ramiah com¬ 
pany in the process of popularizing their product 
through local store distribution. They advertised to 
send a sample tree upon request. Simultaneously with 
the sample went their letter; 


StUing the 
attide by a 
strony demon¬ 
stration of its 
unrih. 


Definite state¬ 
ments uf/iich 
the prospect 
ran prove 
for himself. 


Straightfor¬ 
ward talk. 


Three vnvs to 
order — 
yow ekdee. 


Thtnk 70U for your reply to our adTOrtlee- 

■•nt. 

fe bare aent you tba eaapla and it will 
raacb you abortly. If It doaa not arrtTO soon 
lat ua know and we will aand you another. 

Cover one-balf of the encloead piece of 
black Japanned tin with our varnlah and the 
ether end with any varnieh you ehooae. Vote the 
free flowing, eaey working and quick drying 
qualities of our eaaple and the bard porcelaln- 
llke eurface obtained. 

Compare the drying qualities also. Ourvar- 
Oleh dries free of duet In two hours and hard 
over night. Te uee tin for this teet because 
you can bend the tin and be sure of the elastle- 
Ity of the varnish We use black Japan beoause 
a varnish turning white will show up more readi¬ 
ly over a black surface These are two most 
severe teste. 

Then your varnlehee are dry, Immerse this 
piece of varnished tin In a glass of water. In 
leas than five days the other varnish will turn 
white no matter what It Is It has lost Its pro¬ 
tective quantise entirely. Ours will not turn 
white in five days, five weeks, nor five months. 
It never turns white - soaking does not even 
dim Its lustre. 

ffe do not ssnd out handeome panels finished 
with a good looking varnish. Anybody can pro¬ 
duce such a panel In a laboratory. This means 
nothing to you. If you want proof that the var- 
nleb which you use will stand all tests • prove 
durable and waterproof, make tbe simple test we 
suggest. It will prove to you more clearly than 
any panel in the world that our product is best 
adapted for your use. 

'Phone your order to Hala 3344, or 

frlte your name on the slip anelosed and uee 
the envelope enclosed for your eonvenlenoe, or 

Call at our office. 356 Chestnut Street, for 
your supply. 


This letter puts a simple but conclusive test so close 
to the prospect’s hand that he is convinced in most 
cases without checking up. 
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Samples are very effective in offerinprs to women, be¬ 
cause the average housewife is more or less expert iu 
judging values by specimens. The confidenoe-gcUing 
power of a dry goods sample rubbed between the iu’uh- 
pect’s thumb and first finger is an importanl factor iu 
many sales campaigns. I’ictures also may be made ef¬ 
fective. 

One clever jeweler in an Iowa city of 10,000, for ex¬ 
ample, keeps in touch with lodtre and society eleelions 
and follows his local prospeets with cards showing iu 
hancl.somo embossed coIotn the ai)prc»pnale badges, fobs 
and emblems which are now “in order.” Corning to a 
man at the moment when he is most susce[)iil>le, these 
cards stimulate his desire to j)urchase the emblem at 
onee. The cost of the cards would frighten most re¬ 
tailers, but it is insignificant when comparL'd with the 
sales they clasc. 

Nor is the campaign ended when the ])rospcct mukos 
his first purchase. From tlie lodge reconis lire jeweler 
h'arns his nrov customer's Irirtliday, and a birtnight 
before his next aiiniver.s^iry sends this letter to ins wife: 


Pntonril yd 
tactful, ati ap¬ 
ical like thu 
noM j/roticd a 
bustrufig 
builder for a 
temier. 


Suggesting 
action soon. 


Of courao Jt Is unnsetflpary for us to roalad 
you that Ur. Hanry'B birthdoy lo Irs* than t*e 
voelcs a»«y. but poesibly you »1U be glad to 
kno* of oomothing that he would like very nueb. 

Vlian he bought that Odd 7ello»n button last 
spring he greatly adalred n fob *hUh ha sBVhsrs. 
Ib f»et he santsd to buy both the butten and tbt 
fob, but tnougbt that waa too auch at that par- 
(laular tisa. He* *a aold that partieular fob 
but erdared anethar ena Juat like it - tha ana 
«a hawt markad with a pencil on tha aneleaed 
oard. The price la |10, and from what Hr Haary 
■aid I oa aura you could &oS buy asythlng that 
veuld pleaae hlo ao auch. 

It will ba a pleaaura to she* you thla fob 
If you will otep Into the atere tha firat tl»a 
you ara down tove. 


These lettei::s are used discriminately and seven in 
every ten result in sales. This jeweler virtually monopo- 
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lizes the watch and jewelry trade of his city. He at¬ 
tributes his success to his method of approaching pros¬ 
pects with an effective sample reproduction just when 
they are in the mood to buy. He makes his approach 
in a very personal way and yet so skilfully that custom¬ 
ers often thank him for helping them to select an appro¬ 
priate gift. 

Retailers in other lines likewise find their most ef¬ 
fective sales letter work to be that centered on known 



FORM II: Ease, of rcplt/ to your proposition is one essenliol for the suo- 
'•essful foUouhup plan. A return post card tike this simplifies the. matter 
for Ow prospect 


prospects who will order in person or by telephone even 
oftener than by return postage. The particular situation 
gives to the copy that vitality which gets business, The 
sale of a vacant lot or transfer of a farm is all the tip 
an enterprising lumberman needs for a letter that gets 
in touch with the new owner and .sells him material. 
The announcement of an approaching wedding enables 
a dealer in furniture and furnishings to center effect¬ 
ive advertising on the young people. A visit from 
Doctor Stork is an event of interest, not only to the 
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parents, but to the merchant who underetanils the neetia 
of the baby and is prepared to supply them. 

A general ineixjhaut in soutIn*rn Iiuliiiua—he has 
raised u large family and api)n.?ciates the requirements 
of an “arrival”—as soon as he leanis of a new baby 
writes, not to the father or mother, hut to the baby. 
Father and mother get lots of mail. A letter te tiiem 
might go iinreod, but a letter to the newi-omer is sure 
to be brought to tlie notice of nui*Ne. graiidmas, aunties, 
cousins and all the iieigh))ors. IhTc is ntjv of h;s letters: 


Grttiny at tkr 
parent throujjh 
Oohy, thrtime- 
line^a of this 
letler i$ espe- 
eiaUff e^ectite. 


Teaching 
baby the in- 
trieoeiei of 
eirilized life. 


Cvriotity 
bait and a 
'phene onler 
“dindier". 


Vb are glad to kno* thit you arrived here 
aafely and feel aura yo'i will }.lce yrur ne* hoaa 
and ba very glad yc’u caoe to llva In this olty 
rather than In Creenlatid cr in tbo TIJ! lalande. 

Yeu *anl to reaind your fa’lier and raother 
that *a have a epeolol infanta' derartnent and 
that tha lady In oharcre B'<ken Itjc’-dlato dellTar> 
laa an all articles you aay need in a hurry. 

Va try to keep our atock in this departaoDt 
very cooplete - flannel hande knitted wool 
Taeta. riannelette pinning aklr(e. bishop ellpa. 
draaaas, eacquea, vrappera, Bhavio, ni^ht goena. 
blba. atocklnga, booleea. crib and carr:age ra«* 
era, hoode, avoatera. robaa - everything to keep 
you vara and cofflfert&bla. 

Then, tor, we have hot watar baga. bottlaa. 
bruabea and all kinda of prapared r»&du, taloua 
powdara and aoapa Blgh chain, nuroary cbalra. 
go-carta, hugglea, erlba • all your vanta now 
and latar on can ba auppliad here. 

Tall aamma to bring yeu into tha atera whan 
yeu are able to traval We've got aoeething for 
you when you coaa In, And don't forget our 
apeclal delivery of *burry" ordara. 


The letters are not stereotyped forms and are made 
just as intimate and personal as possible without over¬ 
doing it. 

The letter scries you aim at a prospect has as its first 
object a trial order. Once you have brought iu the 
first sale, service will determine the “come-back”—qual¬ 
ity of merchandise, fairness of price and promptness in 
■hipping will hold the trade. Keeping a record of the 
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sales campaign and making certain of good service are, 
therefore, essentials. 

One successful ready-to-wear concern sends a return 
post curd (Form II) with its first sales letter, so that the 
woraan |)ruspect can designate whatever dry goods sam¬ 
ples she desires. An order blank comes with the samples. 
At the .same time a file card (Form III) is made, giving 


NAME NO. 

ADDRESS 

;saMpUs 

^ SENT 


IMOJIBV 

aiNSIVEHED 

Or-IDEi) 

RECEIVED 

AMOUNT 
OF ORDER 

REMARKS 

Hjimii 

HHI 


mmii 








































FOfi^f III' r/f/.t prDi^ia't can! twf/t.v/i? .s-paria fur ifu' vnme and addrc'i 
0 / the iiKjiiircr, the nidufr 0/ the the hni'l aj reply avnt and the ri- 

auhiny oiiWni receunl 


the prospect's n.Tine ami address and the nature of her 
recpiest. Thc.sc card.s [inivide a (tomplcte record of all 
bu.siiiess trtinsacted liy mail. The letters are tiled alpha¬ 
betically by towns and under each town, alphabetically 
by customers. These files are sub,jeot to follow-up based 
on noveltii'S. setiaonal selling and siiecitil bargains. 

In the case of special sales, an announcement is sent 
out long enough in advance so that customers can get 
samples, make inquiries and then place their orders. 
These orders are filed as received and are filled in rota¬ 
tion. A time limit feature is used to spur on the pur¬ 
chaser. From time to time confidence-getting campaigns 
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are pnt on to strengthen the concern’s hold on its trade. 
This follow-np is sometimes a series of voluntary tesli> 
monials from pleased customers or a letter emphasizing 
the concern’s guarantee, while paragraphs are always 
thrown in describing the concern’s largt? assortmenta, 
original styles, corn'ct lines and good prices. 

To make the customer not only a fricml but an active 
testimonial for new business is tlie problem in handling 
an order. A St. Louis ston^ operating a mail order de¬ 
partment immediately acknowledges all mail orders, 
underlines the faet that it pays freight or express 
charges within a radius of two hundred miles on pur- 
chases amounting to live dollars and .suggests pooling 
orders liy two relatives or neiglihnrs in ord<T le reaeh 
the five*dollnr minimum. Thi* (O’der tilling routine is 
simple and otTcctivo. The remittane.e is ent<‘red on I'orm 
IV and turned ovit to one of the store’.s shoppers, lin¬ 
ing from counter to counter, this shopper buys as tor 
himwdf, and through his taet in looking after the inter¬ 
ests of his suburban trade, e.stablisfies a iii rsoual l>ond 
Wtween the firm and its postage-stamp eu-'tomers. 

As floon as an order is tilled tlie goods are s'-nt to tlie 
transfer desk of the mail order department to be parked, 
labeled and shippKl. The importance of iinmiplness is 
recognized and whenever possible orders are sliipped the 
day received. It is an inflexible rule that no cbiiin or 
statement shall be made in the mail order lulvcrtising 
which cannot be carried out to the letter, and every 
price advantage is given to the customer by post. If 
an order comes for goods that chance to be on sale at a 
special price, it is filled at the reduced figure. The in¬ 
terest of the customer is paramount. The wisdom of this 
policy is shown by the growth of the department’s cus¬ 
tomers from one hundred and twelve to nearly three 
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tbonsand in eighteen months. The department head at¬ 
tributes bis success to a systematic follow-up campaign, 
which keeps the department and its goods before the 
public; the guarantee of absolute satisfaction; blanks 
that make buying by mail easy; promptness in filling 



FORM IV: When an order is rcreiml, the amount remiUed is filled in on 
this loiicker form and given to a mail order clerk, v'ho "shups" from counU/r 
to counter for his distant customer 

orders, and his strict policy of looking after the inter¬ 
ests of the customer. 

The parcel post has made it easier for small and local 
stores as well as metropolitan houses to bring mail sales 
to their counters. It offered an Illinois shoe dealer the 
opportunity to increase receipts from his annual sale 
twenty per cent. For ten years his “after inventory 
sale,” designed to clean out odd sizes and old styles pre¬ 
paratory to spring business, had been successful. Dur¬ 
ing the bargain days, however, the crush in the store 
was such and the task of fitting from depleted stocks 
so tedious, that customers whose pocket-books warranted 
them in so doing stayed away. 

Knowing this, the shoe dealer felt that he was not 
binding his best trade to his store with the bond of 
maximum service. Before sending his sale copy to the 
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newspaper, therefore, he went over his b(K>kB, checked 
with blue pencil his best cher^re customers and sent a 
form letter to each, offering them their choice of the 
cut price gootls at sale prices before* the sale oin-iied. 

“Telephone me your need in shoes. I have your am'. 
Let Uncle Sam do the rest,’’ his letter led off. Lie 
called attention to the crowds at previous sales and 



bhowed how, by parcel j)ost, any repiilar customer couhl, 
without loss of time, secure shoes on approval in aflvane<; 
of the regular sale days. Specimen bargain.^ were men¬ 
tioned. A snap-shot of crowds seeking admittance to 
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the store during the last annual sale was tipped on at 
the top of the notehead as visible evidence of the disad* 
vantage the new scheme met. 

Dull January in a Long Island grocery compared fa¬ 
vorably with the busy holiday months, because its pro¬ 
prietor also was building a regular mail order trade in 
guaranteed fresh farm produce among New York people 
who spend the summer in his vicinity. Before the par¬ 
cel post was established he had shipped to a dozen or 
more of these, butter, eggs and dressed poultry by ex¬ 
press. With the coming of the cheaper transportation 
by mail, he widened his eircle of customers with a series 
of personal letters to acquaintances of previous sum¬ 
mers who knew his [to] icy. 

Parcel post and telephone gave the local dealer mail 
order advantages whieli are being used by shrewd r(‘- 
tailers to oflsot the big s^deetion of city houses, capitalize 
the spare minutes of .store help and tie trade to the home 
inarlcet with the bond of [tersonal friendship. These 
elements—(1) up-to-date, personal mailing lists; (2) 
homely, conlidence-getting letters; (;1) timely follow-ups 
with news value, and (4) gintd service, are the keys to 
millions brought in annually by the striped mail bags. 




rPHAT tmter dots mott who ffivea his reader the moel 
^ InunUedge and takes from him the least time. 


—C. C. Coltoo 




XI 

LETTERS THAT SELL 
SERVICE 


Hv WhwUr S.immoiis 

I NDIANS and Dntelimen made Nt‘w York’s iirst im¬ 
portant sale—a transiiction in smui* tanijiblc 
Bions whic'h they happened to liavc hiimly : Manhattan 
Island and from Holland. ^Vho^^‘ thry sto.id nuni 

are now soiling—(-von thronoh the inaiN -mnlits, ap¬ 
praisals, Kupcrjnl(*Md»‘!H‘i* an<l oilnn* nitanunhh- vrvu'i- 
at lipurcs for which the red men would pladly Inivc sold 
out the Atlantic Coast. lUil for the inlanpililc v, rvi<*es 
they would not have unveii a sipiarc iik-Ii of sr)il. 

The eoinplcx dionainls of modern distritnilion had not 
then established lhi‘ iieeil for iiitiinpihic servi'--> -the 
use of brains. P»-ti‘r Mniuit niipht have dcmonslrated 
that hui brains <M)uld jdan the profitable noirkclnip of 
furs in Amsterdam and traded tin* selling ser.'icc for 
the Indian’s land. First of all, it would have iiecn nei'. 
essary for him to show tlie Indians that tliey needed to 
sell their furs in Amsterdam. Then they would have 
demanded unusual jiroof of his ability, truslwortliini'ss 
and experience. 

People ask today, before they buy the use t>f skill and 
brains, that you awaken their confidence on those suiue 
three points. They are no more able than the Indians 
to compare, handle and inspect your brains. GckkIs— 
the tangible products of hands working for brains— 
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they can pick up, look over and decide upon. But before 
a merchant pays an expert on store customer circulation 
one hundred dollars a day for advice, he makes sure his 
aisles are congested—that he needs help—and that the 
c»iUjsi'lor’,s brains are able, trustworthy and experienced. 

When you offer .sendee through the mails you plan to 
arou.se even greater confidence, heeau.se the prospect can 
not come face to face with you. At a distance, with the 
hi'lp of a red stamp, you have to uncover a need and 
then demonstrate that, your al)ilities or brains are worth 
Iiaying to satisfy it. You ask the rcsjiect which the 
specialist receives from the hopeful patient who has 
never seen him before the eun.sultaliou hour. 

Businesses whieh sueccs-sfully go to market by mail 
with brains fur hire—advertising services, auditing com¬ 
panies, analytical cheinical laboratories, engineering of¬ 
fices, e.r appraising and surveying organizations—phrase 
their letters to search out a need, then build confidence. 
They demonstrate training, prove reliability and evince 
capacity. They strive doubly hard to touch the imagi¬ 
nation, for their tangible offerings cannot be physically 
compared and inspected. 

The head of a finn of busy New York auditors uses 
these three paragraphs to point a need, a want out of 
the ordinary, to the client; 


Fitsi pora- 
ffraphu of a 
gfTrirf’fcll- 
inff l/lUr, ihai 
poini out /he 
need for the 
tfTviee offered. 


Poetlliljr you are like Oeore* Heburn • a 
friend 1 adalre a lot - *ho eald to ne the other 
day: "Prank, I don't need your audit of ay hooka 
or your ejcaulnation of the ayeteno lo mj factory 
nothlns \e tera^-rd and the boys are all hoaeat. 
every oae of thea”. 

Haburn lo one of aany builneao aea vho look 
on aa audit of their accounta or aa expert ax- 
aainatlon of their aethodo ao purely a aay to 
detoet dlohoneety or uaraTOl Ineoapataat aa- 
ployaao froa taaslao. 
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B«el‘inf up 
the main pmW 
u'iik experi- 
enrf. 


I fhettl 0«ori« bit altUk* • 1 ■•Idi to tia, 
"Thtt'i no rtiooB. el4 aon, for aot uolnc w oorr* 
loot. It you nor* to t«]k to ay ellonto, aoit 
of thoa vould toll you tbt troatoot profit froa 
ay *ork coaon fron an ontiroly dlfforost Olrtc* 
tlon - Icoko lo?nte.‘ 


Tile need pointed, the auJil-ir atuls two in.-n' para- 
LTaphs, one from his coiiver'<ation with his fri'*nd, which 
n'aehes for confidence, ainl (iie* to eot nmu-'diate aclion: 


('lofinff para- 
graphf in Uie 
y-ainf U tter 
Uidi yire proof 
anil H rlinrher 
for action ntm'. 


■You knf’w I’Tfi Jin'! i 7 ^r t-n y»%rB cf broad, 
practical exper.osico c nrrlr^ u.aool «i»ory lino 
of tuoinaOB Thnrrfcr*', I h^. «,rJ" to r'.>‘Th at 
onco unnocooaary Irr-.k? •.'■.a'. In tiro gn » up in 
• ▼ory c rgannht 1 on - : n bjlfo of c-cpw.ent an* 
ployees " 

Hall th« rn'-lrs'tl nrpo 1 n-.crnt card fcilay and 
let'ahavnacoiivrrft’itiuntfuir uvii- th era *111 
be no obllBi».tli'n tn rli'* rc '■'r’leolrl *lth It and 
I can oho* yoJ i-i.* It hc.a Lean *0118 


The auditor linds that lhf‘(' [.ar.i;.'rajiiis ni every-day 
eoiiversation pet under Die pnispcn-t’s skin—altmct his 
iitt'-iition by their uuiusual style, wliieli is. however, not 
uneoiiventionnl enoiiph to detrnel I'mm the ilipnity of 
Ihe ser%’ioe. Once the arpiuiienl i\ith liis friend Hobum 
luLs awakened interest, tbe earefnily planned efTorts to 
; in':le out a nml and su'.'pest reliability liave a tipht- 
inp chance to pet a job for bis lirains. lie uses this 
second, specific letter of five jiaraprnphs to show in de¬ 
tail exactly how hi.s brains can work out reports and 
charts which will fit tin* prospeet’.s wunta—the wants 
throw'n into relief by the fli-st l-'tter: 


The eeemd 
IrOfT ffoea 
more into 
HrtaiU about 
the errriee 
ofrred. 


Yen hftTa looked a ahaat of paper ao lead 
thil the rlR'Ake-' ou it finally •••sad all rldbt • 
lots Cl.' tlsea. is all bate. 

He ('"t the sa?« steady tIs* of our busi¬ 
ness. or.Ml the friend who Quickly glanoss 
oTer C'.r •’h-.u’ ler can fut bis Index finger on 
bl.;n.ler« v...c'> «<.• haro been staring in tbs f48* 
for ; , 
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they can pick up, look oyer and decide upon. But before 
a merchant pays an expert on store customer circulation 
one hundred dollars a day for advice, he makes sure his 
aisles are congested—that he needs help—and that the 
counselor’s brains are able, trustworthy and experienced. 

When you offer service through the mails you plan to 
arouse even greater confidence, because the prospect can 
not come face to face with you. At a distance, with the 
help of a red stamp, you have to uncover a need and 
then demonstrate that your abilities or brains are worth 
paying to satisfy it. You ask the respect which the 
specialist receives from the hopeful patient who has 
never seen him before the consultation hour. 

Businesses which successfully go to market by mail 
with brains for hire—advertising services, auditing com¬ 
panies, analytical chemical laboratories, engineering of¬ 
fices, or appraising and surveying organizations—^phrase 
their letters to search out a need, then build confidence. 
They demonstrate training, prove reliability and evince 
capacity. They strive doubly hard to touch the imagi¬ 
nation, for their tangible offerings cannot be physically 
compared and inspected. 

The head of a firm of busy New York auditors uses 
these three paragraphs to point a need, a want out of 
the ordinary, to the client: 


Fiwf pora- 
graphs of a 
amnee’Sell- 
irtg leUer, thai 
point out the 
need for the 
service qfferei. 


PoBslfely you aro like Oeorsa Hefeura - a 
friend I admire a lot - who eald to me the other 
day; "Prank, 1 don't need your audit of ny heeke 
or your exazainatios of the aysteni in ny factory • 
nothing la tangled and the hoya are all hooeet* 
every ooe of then". 

Heburn la one of nany buslneee men who look 
on an audit of their acoounta or an expert ex- 
anlnatlon of their methods as purely a way to 
deteot dlahoneety or unraTel Inoonpetent as- 
ployees from tangles. 
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Backing up 
the main pmnt 
vHik expert’ 
enee. 


Z thowad Ofeorse hla alitake > Z said to his, 
"Tlbait' » Be reaiea, oil oau, for net ubIbb V Borr* 
loBB. If jrou were to talk to air ollonta, moot 
of than vould toll you tk« greatoet profit frcn 
07 vork eoBOB fron an oDtlralx difforent direc¬ 
tion - leaks located. 


The need pointed, the auditor adds two more para¬ 
graphs, one from his conversation with his friend, which 
roaches for confidence, and one to get immediate action; 


Closing paro’ 
graphs in the 
same letter 
that give proof 
and a clincher 
for actiori now. 


"You know I’ve had over ten years of hroad, 
practical experience covering hinoot every lino 
of huslneae. Therefore, I aa able to catch at 
ones unnecessary leaks that In time grow up in 
every organization - in spite of coipotont oo- 
ployess." 

kail the enclosed appointment card today and 
lot’s have a conversation of our own - thsre will 
ho no chllgatlon to hire ne connected with It and 
I can show you how It has been worth while. 


The auditor finds that these pamgraplis of every-day 
conversation get under the prospect’s skin—attract his 
attention by their unusual style, which is, however, not 
unconventional enough to detract from the dignity of 
the service. Once the argument with his friend Hebura 
has awakened interest, the carefully planned efforts to 
single out a need and suggest reliability have a fight¬ 
ing chance to get a job for his brains. He uses this 
second, specific letter of five paragraphs to show in de¬ 
tail exactly how his brains can work out reports and 
charts which will fit the prospect’s wants—the wants 
thrown into relief by the first letter: 


The eecond 
letter goee 
more into 
details about 
the service 
offered. 


You have looked at a sheet of paper so long 
that the nletakeo on Jt finally seemed ell right - 
lots of times. We all have. 

We cet the sane steady view of our ■busi¬ 
ness. until the friend who dulokly glanoeo 
over otir lihoulder can r«t his Index finger oa 
■blunders v.lilou wo have been staring In the fte# 
for yy.' s. 
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Uari^iUing 
%oard$ that 
Teach dcfiniie 
needs. 


Eli frash ud dlalntaraftad ugla on jour 
affalra is also al&s. But 1 an also •> wbioh he 
naj not hs • tralasd to find short outs, to plaa 
moaaj-saTlag systoas and to out dovn oosts and 
expenses. 

This good old-fashioned faot Is the "why” 
hack of your need for olear, oonolse reports, 
hot only will it actually oertify to you the 
present financial oondition of your hueineas - 
▼aluahle in court - hut, In addition, it will 
glye you a clear, eoaprehenelTs analysis of your 
routine hy an unprejudloed expert. 

You can not expect to follow all the details - 
hut you should hy all neans let me focus them for 
you. That's my business. Till out the enclosed 
appointment card now, and let’s talk It over. 


Brains trained to give advertising service are suc¬ 
cessfully marketed when backed by this plan for un¬ 
covering the need of more sales, and then gaining confi¬ 
dence by the demonstration of technical training and 
results in the past. A New York service touches a 
need in this way; the man who wrote the letter finds 
that the dash between paragraphs keeps the prospect 
reading—helps to carry attention over to the next point: 


First letter of 
a aeries which 
sold adveriia- 
ing service. 


The rule 
drawn from 
the incident. 


A million belts ordered and no maohlnee od 
the factory floor capable of making a million of 
the elastic inserts which really made the sales 
at a cost of |C5,000 for advertising - 

That’s the story hack of a last year'o adver¬ 
tising campaign which fell flat. The selling 
feature - the hit of elastic in cloth belts that 
matohsd the suits - was there; the ISB.OOO had 
bean spent for good and all - hut the production 
raguiraaents had not been mat - 

. Advertising oampalgna are many sided - mar¬ 
kets, packages, distribution channels, factory 
capacities, columns of oopy. mediums - all must 
be fitted Into a eampaign-mosaio - 

You need to have all sides of your oampaign 
in balance: need to have your money guarded In 
the spending. 

It is our business to give this sarvios and 
supply this need. Ws are trained for It, and ws 
would not continue to have our shingle out today 
if we had not made good. 
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Then a second letter works to build confidence around 
this need. It tells of experience, of training, of dollars 
spent and brought home again: 


Second in the 
series, this 
letter gives 
spcrific fads 
and figures 
that 'prove ike 
claims for the 
J. ind of service 
rendered. 


The evrr-ready 
clincher 


Why can you trust ue to fill your need for 
& vell'h&lancod adTertlalng plan? 

The patlant looks up the apeclalist'a educa¬ 
tion, his curea. hia reputation. If satisfied 
he trusts hie life to the specialist’s skill. 

Let us satisfy you. 

Our education- For ten years our shingle 
has heen out over the thoroughfare, hut every 
other year in front of a larger shop The first 
year wo paid ♦250 in rent; today the landlord 
gets $6500 a year from us. Bvery year of the ten 
has been one of education - and before that we had 
all trained in every-day business and made good. 

Our cures: Of complete campalpTio we have 
planned 2B6 - all have been profitably sucoessful. 

Our reputation- We have blocked out the 
spendin,'? of ♦5,206.710.35 to date for our ollents 
- ♦26,762.15 the first year, end in amounts in- 
creB-ting each year, until laat year’s mark 
was $692,742.18. 

Now we ask you to trust your campaign to us - 
spooialletB. The enclosed card, mailed today, 
will bring a representative to talk thlnge over - 
it does not place you under any obligations. 


A prominent American butjine.ss consultant hires out 
his brains to men who want to satisfy needs he has lo¬ 
cated. He uses every-day human nature—an undeniable 
factor—to establish the want; 


A homely il~ 
lustration and 
its moral for 
the prospect. 


Point your finger upward in a crowd. The 
crowd will look up. 

It’s human nature. 

Do, make, market or say thousands of other 
thlnge. If you’ve hit upon human nature, the 
orowde will do almoet the same thing eaoh time 
under the same conditions. 

What of If? 

Blmply this - that the careful, eonatruetlve 
bueinees men who have bullded huge eales by in- 
fluenolng the public, base much of their suooeae 
upon knowledge of human nature. Whether It be 
bglieh, Trench, Oerman. American or last Xadlan 
human nature doesn't matter a great deal. 
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Tomhing the 
9ore 

The natural 
remedy. 


Vln* out of ton X 2 i£llih or Anorlean buolDtit 
non Tiolftto rulof oonalderod vital to raaoMag 
tba intaagibla pay itreak 1& human Datura. 

Tou oan uaa the advice of a huslnese-bulldlac 
epeolallat who has studied human nature In the 
open, In the peyoholegleal laboratorj and on the 
faotorj floor. I're given ay life to Just such 
specialization. You oan get all those years out 
of my life at the price of one of the months. 

The enclosed card, mailed today, will bring 
me to you to talk over and look out bigger possi¬ 
bilities In your buslnees - but It will not 
obligate you to hire me. 


By parallel methods keyed to center on an unrecog¬ 
nized need and then play the ability to serve, others who 
have technical skill, science and genius for sale now get 
work; appraisers, analytical chemists owning labora¬ 
tories, engineers, decorators, plumbers, architects, con¬ 
tractors. They understand that their offerings, in¬ 
capable of being sampled, must be sold by establishing 
confidence—credit—in their ability to give value, and by 
touching the motives that make men buy. 

Suggestions, services, shopping helps, are frequently 
used to sell more goods. You market dresses to women, 
let us imagine. They move well enough, but at times 
you almost decide they do your trade more harm than 
good. A stout customer gets a dress with a circular 
stripe or a dark complexioned purchaser takes a fancy 
to red. They would not take advice from you kindly, 
so, if you can afford it, you hire a style expert who can 
help in the selling. She instructs clerks and tactfully 
explains to customers the colors which go well when 
worn together. This service is intangible—the results 
are apparent, but can not be sewn into a dress, nor dis¬ 
played under the price tag. 

Since customers are unable to handle and compare 
this service, must it, too, be marketed by awakening a 
need and next proving that you are qualified to gratify 
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it f No. Before you secured the service, you had placed 
the need. Customers are not knowingly charged for it, 
and after a “free trial,” will feel its attraction. 

But will the customers see and appreciate your serv¬ 
ice at a price? It is doubtful. Therefore, in selling 
goods with the added touch of service, wait until the at¬ 
traction is felt and then weave it into the advertising 
and sales letters you write. 

A successful Dallas druggist explains the features of 
professional service—technical stocks, motorcycle deliv¬ 
eries and doors open all night—in his trade letters: 


Service fea~ 
hires furnish 
the trade-puU^ 
ing talking 
Joints of this 
retail letter. 


JuBt rBcelved, Doctor > 

50 packages of anti-Benlngltls ssrun 30e. 

Beeauee of the recent need, the local market 
heoame temporarily exhausted. Howerer, we got 
busy on the wire and ve are now able to supply 
you, should occasion demand. 

We are open all sight. Our motoroyole gets 
there Quiok. 

Telephone us your wants. 

ReBember, we can supply you immediately with 
any serum or antitoxin you may need. We want you 
to make a oonTenlenoe of us. 

Do you know that we have a eomplete line of 
Van Horn and Sawtell butures. Xmergenoy or 
otherwise. Catgut, silk, horsehair, silk worm 
gut, ete. The next emergoncy need you have, 
telephone us and count the minutes. 


Even when he installed a convenience demanded by 
hia growing business, the Texas druggist turned it to 
sales-getting uses in this letter: 


The **huay 
tignoT* given 
onee or twiee 
will lose eus^ 
Umers^-hose 
onedntggitA 
anide the 
danger. 


To giro you better telephone serrlos. our 
'phene number will hereafter be Wain WAS in place 
of Xaln 964. 

By taking the number Vain 963 we are able to 
get three ‘phones in one blend, 963-4-6, aoA our 
eustemers mill not be given the "line buay* 
signal unless all thrse 'phones are busy. 

Ve will in this way be able to glTO you het- 
tsr serrloe. Telephone VarTln's, Vain 963. 
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An observant middle western department store man¬ 
ager noticed his woman detective time and again direct¬ 
ing purchasers, and when requested, even assisting in 
the selection of goods. Her value as a protective agent 
was not diminished by this voluntary cooperation with 
shoppers. The manager had discovered a service need, 
already felt by some of his purchasers. The want es¬ 
tablished, the ability to satisfy it handy, it only remained 
to notify his customers. He wrote to them: 


A little eertice 
eueh as this 
letter tells 
about is sure 
to attract 
cusUmers. 


1 have noticed ouBtoners asking our VIbb 
Taltera to help them shop. 

They know that Hlea Valters underetanla our 
Block, follows fashlone closely, and handles 
ooior combinations more than well. 

Also, being acquainted with the details of 
the store routine, she can qulokly boIto many 
little difficulties to your advantage. 

Ve’ve known for a long time that Hiss Valters 
had these abilities. But we did not understand 
that you wanted to use them. Now that you’Ts 
shown that you do, you are welcome to her tine. 

You oan find her, or one of her aeslstants, 
on the second balcony. Better still, telephone 
her early In the day to expest you. 


Letters of this type, selling the intangible with the 
tangible, may not only explain the unseen touches which 
you have added to your goods, but can stir the imagina¬ 
tion of the prospect and urge immediate enjoyment of 
the advantage. A New England grocer found that his 
telephone orders required two new ’phones, making one 
for each clerk. He ordered them, then wrote to his cus¬ 
tomers : 


Bob one 
{imeer taka 
adoantage^ 
oaty ordering 
hg telejdaru. 


1 have glTsn Jack EsndersoD, Sowarl Sbep- 
burn and Esnry Cltlk - my threw salssmes • each 
a tslapbone and a table - 

Tou know the one of these three huetlere w^e 
usually handles your orders. Vhea It’s rslaing 
or you are la a hurry or you oaa aot oeae pereea* 
... , - 
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Pidufingihe 
new conveni- 
enee tn vivid 
word*. 


Swiin?!? with. Tour oall will th«D U 

•witonod to hli porooBal ordor tablo. vhoro you 
aod ho o&n shop Juot ao If you woro both lo tho 
storo. 

If you rogularly plaoa your ordoro In this 
ond oarly la tho norning, your peraoaal 
olork ean go oTor tho frooh, broak-o'-day of 
frulto and groan atuffo for you. And If a to euoh 
oatarlal advantaga to both of you, that vo know 
you *m baoome good enough frionda to truat 
oaoh other abaolutaly In ahopping. 

Wa would ba glad to have you try thia new 
plan at onco-aaka "next tlaa" be today a order. 


The need of wives and sisters for a convenient method 
of selecting Christmas cigars outside the store opened 
the way to an Iowa dealer’s profitable service campaign. 
He bought a supply of attractive boxes and then wrote 
to a carefully selected list of women: 


A timely letter 
of the order- 
bringing kind. 


Close coopera¬ 
tion promised. 


Another of your neada haa been oared for - 

You haaitate to select cigars In a crowded 
atore, where your Inexperlanoe may embarraaa you. 

Still you would like to give aona cigars at 
Christmas time. 

Te have aatabllahed a oerTloe to fit your 
need -■ Just call kaln 3296 and tell ue what olgara 
your husband ejnckee and what price you wleb to 
pay. ¥e will deliver the cigars to your door, In 
an attractive box the like of which cigars hava 
nevor aeen until this Christmas. 

The bill will ba eent, aa customary, on the 
first of the month. 

If you do not know what brand husband eookaa, 
and haaitate to "glTe It away" by asking, Just 
tell us his buelnesB address - wa feel very aura 
that wa oan find out and ha not guaaa. 

?e should know at once If wa are to give 
Santa Claus liberal warning - kaln 329d. 


Public utility companies frequently add extra touches 
of convenience to their service, in order to increase satis¬ 
faction and purchases among customers. One gas com¬ 
pany keeps a list of purchases of real estate improved 
with its equipment and writes to the new owners sug¬ 
gesting a free inspection of the gas installation. Though 
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only two per cent of these letters pull replies, the gas 
company rightly feels that its thoughtful offer favorably 
impresses the customer. The correspondent for the gas 
company uses these paragraphs: 


LiUle services 
offered in a 
timely and 
tactful way 
are often yro- 
ductive of lig, 
though in¬ 
direct resuUs. 


We underetand that you ta&Te recently pur- 
ebaead the property at S729 Ihomae Street. 

We suggect this ae an opportune time to hare 
the gaa Installation thoroughly inspected. We 
are extremely deslroua that all our patrons' 
gaa-hurnlng eQ.ulpment he kept in condition to 
glTe absolute satiafaction. 

To thle end ve will he glad to send a special 
repreeentatiTe to look over your appliances with 
the object of increasing their efficiency. If 
they are not in parfoot working order, he will 
see that they are adjusted and regulated by an 
expert at our expenso, and will adTioe you as to 
any repairs conoidered necessary. 

This representatiTS will also bs qualified 
to inforiB you as to the features and poselblli- 
tles of the latest improvements in ranges, auto¬ 
matic water heaters, laundry stoves, clothes 
dryers, ironing machines, dishwashers and the 
newest things in the line of mantle lights and 
burners. Many of these improvements are truly 
remarkable time and labor saving inventions. 

Te offer you the service of such an expert 
without cost to you and will send him on the 
date meet convenient. You can drop us a line any 
time on the enclosed card. 


A Mohawk Valley garage has a special vulcanizing 
process for repairing inners. The owner believes in the 
method and considers he gives automobilists valuable 
assistance by supplying it. Prospects can not be ex¬ 
pected to take for granted the dealer’s ideas about his 
goods. The prospect can nit even be depended upon to 
know a bargain, to buy services which he needs from 
your office at half the price asked down the hall for the 
same value. You must show him that you offer good 
value, and that when you say “bargain,” bargains are 
to be had. It is a ease of educating the prospect and 
getting acquainted with him. To secure such a hold on 
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trade and sell his service, the ftarago man adds an offer 
to test tubes, and -writes; 


Tire irmtbles 
gives this cm- 
pany the op* 
‘portunitjf for 
a trade-ring¬ 
ing service 
letter. 


Stop at tho garaffo the next time you go hy 
and let us test out jreur spare tubes. It won't 
oost you anything and It will save you that eoa* 
tinual worry as to whether or not a tubs will 
stand up when you get It into the shoe. 

Then also It will give you an opportunity t« 
know about your tubes before you start on the 
next long trip and prevent changing the same 
tire two or three times on the road. 

If you can not stop at our garage, mall the 
enoloeed card and we will send for the tubes. 
Acting In time today may save a blow-out tomorrow. 


Cleaners and dyers also add to the value of their 
services by offering to satisfy little needs which they 
have discovered bother customers. They, too, center 
their letters on a strong description of the means by 
which they satisfy these wants connected with the larger 
need they are in business to handle. A New York clean¬ 
ing firm sends out this letter over the secretary’s signa¬ 
ture: 


A bright, 
friendly open¬ 
ing, franidy 
in the line of 
business. 


Six sendees 
that make this 
business dis- 
iindive from 
every other. 


six opportunltloa at once le an unusual bit 
of good fortune, you'll eay. Therefore, I gladly 
write to you of the elx ohancee you have to uee 
eervioee which we buy and give to our ouetoaere. 

Yes, there’s a string to them - we hope by 
them to get more buelneee. But, since we do 
money-value business they mean dollars In your 
pocket. 

Virst of the elx: we put new fringes on 
your rugs. 

Seoond; we Invisibly patoh, when necessary, 
what we clean. 

Third: we have somebody on hand to take 
night oalle. 

fourth: your things are Inoured while with ua. 

fifth: we are ready to make yearly oontraote. 

Sixth: we eeoure distilled water for our 
eleanlng prooeea - a prooeee that ro- 
novatoe. 

As 1 said, thses elx opportunltlee are yours 
for tho asking - and wa would like to have you 
aek us at onoe. 
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A large elevator company writes from a middle west¬ 
ern branch: 


Telling of a 
liitle conven¬ 
ience that will 
mean cus~ 
Umere. 


ffa hare purchased an autonohlle truck vbloh 
is at 7 eur isrTloe nlshts and holidays - also srarj 
working day, of course. 

It will hrlng repair parts to you la any 
time of need. 


To use this serTlce whloh ws are glad to 
give, telephone at any hour Szeter 4298. 


Insurance agents, realizing that they now practically 
sell from a footing of equality, often plan to win sales 
through intangible services. They offer to fit policies 
to your individual situation and watch your interests. 
The general agent for one of the “big line” companies 
writes: 


Franlt ae~ 
knowledgment 
of value of 
^er policies. 


Quality of 
emice is the 
me point of 

dtgftncfton. 


Ify Insurance Is eQual to any on the narkst - 
of that I am proud. 

Frankly and cheerfully I admit other poli¬ 
cies are written as good as mins. 

Therefore. I must offer you something out of 
the ordinary, something the other fellow does not 
offer, if I am Justly to claim your money. 

1 supply this offer through eeryloe - through 
the experience and follow-up that makes you per¬ 
manently safe with no bother on your part - In¬ 
tangible seryloe. I hays an elaborate system 
for watohlng your policy and keeping it in force. 
I stand always ready to help you pay the premiums. 
If neoeseary. You oan feel that 1 am under an 
obligation to guard your Interests. 

I have studied, worked for. sold and loTsd 
insuranos for twenty-fiye years, that 1 hays 
Isarned 1 plaee at your serwloe when it eomes to 
ssleoting a policy to fit your needs. There are 
hundreds of plans from which to ssleot, and Z know 
I oan be of help In the choosing. 

These are the reasons behind my asking you 
to 1st me sell you insuranoe as good as the market 
oan offer. It’s a new departure In selling that 
whloh 1 live to sell - there’s a long, interest¬ 
ing story back of it - I am telephoning for a 
fifteen minute appointment to talk about it. 
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Printers in every state offer a service that is difficult 
to sample, and therefore minister to convenience, assume 
responsibility, win the confidence of their trade. A 
Chicago printer handles catalogs from the writing to the 
, mailing, relieving the purchaser of all details. Service 
letters such as this are a part of his advertising cam¬ 
paign: 


Catalog-mak¬ 
ing is a 
hurdent espe- 
eially in the 
smaU concern 
—the service 
this printer 
ofers is very 
v^uabU. 


A business¬ 
like close. 


I haTe bralni you are weleoee to uae, and I 
want you to know about them. 

They belong to a trained man who koowe how 
to Bake cataloge - I only hire them and then 
gladly offer then to you. 

This man knows where and how to buy catalog 
material cheaply. He can edit. He underatands 
the economical planning of cute, the layout of 
snappy sales pages. 

Els brains are of a type difficult to hire. 
They would cost you around two hundred dollare If 
you were to hire them IndlTldually, long enough 
to get out a catalog. 

61nce I hired them, you are welcome to use 
thea freely when getting out a'.y catalog you have 
me publish. 

You are also welcome to uee them, without 
obligation, to advise you about your present 
catalogs - telephone Ur. George Hawkins, at my 
plant, to call at hie earliest oonvenlence. 


Service is being called upon to help sell many prod¬ 
ucts. Piano companies offer free tuning for a period, 
storage companies point out that they have heated rooms 
and plenty of light; the trunk man wants to keep your 
traveling kit sound; and the optician will put your pre¬ 
scription on record. 

People gladly pay for brains, skill or taste—may even 
prefer one store to another and also pay extra for the 
convenience—if they feel the want and are confident 
that you deliver what you offer, rather than to skimp on 
your contract, because it is out of reach of pure food 
and weights or measures tests. Proofs of unusual value 
and quality are therefore the meat of the service-aelliug 
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letter. Make your reader see in his mind what you can¬ 
not sample for his eyes or fingers—insure him of satis¬ 
faction—tie yourself in your own contract—assume the 
full burden of proof. 

Tour goods may be carried by a dozen other dealers 
in your town or neighborhood. Others may sell as 
cheaply, or even more cheaply. But the quality of dis¬ 
tinctive service which you can offer and play up in 
ybur letters will bring customers to your store, not¬ 
withstanding. 






mailing lUt of eugtomers w one of the most valuable 
assets a retail fu^e can have. The retailer in sending 


letters to these persons is assured of a hearing and results, for 
his customers are his friends. They know what he has to 
offer and have eonjidence in him. Therefore the rdaUer ge^ 
ting up any kind of a salesdetter campaign should aim to 
reach his customers first, his prospective customers second. 


—Donald L. Kumef 
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HOW TO ATTRACT BANK 
BUSINESS 

By Goorpc 0. Smith 


W HEN a bank starts out to get new business by 
letter it must adapt its methods of solicitation to 
the classes of depositors it wants to convince. Its cam¬ 
paign will be required to interest people as widely 
separated as the owner of a savings account and the com¬ 
mercial depositor. Their objects and requirements are 
in no way similar. 

The savings depositor wants a safe depository for his 
surplus wages—an investment that will pay a fair rate 
of interest at the least possible risk to his capital. He 
is not interested as to whether the hank is a willing go- 
between in business transactions or not. His chief con¬ 
cern is the rate of interest that it pays, its method of 
compounding it and its facilities for making deposits 
and withdrawals. 

On the other hand, the business man regards a bank, 
first, as a place where his funds will be properly taken 
care of, secondly, as a medium through which to handle 
all his transactions without the necessity of using cash, 
and, thirdly, as a competent source of advioC'.and a prac¬ 
tical aid in swinging important deals—deals that, with¬ 
out the aid of an influential financier he would be 
nearly, if not wholly, unable to consummate. 

This necessary distinction between the two different 
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classes of depositors and the importance of ^ding the 
business-getting letter campaign accordingly were recog¬ 
nized by a southern banking concern that recently made 
a successful effort to attract new depositors. This bank, 
which solicited both savings and commercial accounts, 
was carrying on a pretentious advertising campaign. 
But the results were far from gratifying and did not 
justify the publicity expenditure. Finally a meeting of 
officials was called for the purpose of analyzing the ad¬ 
vertising and discovering, if possible, the reason for its 
failure. Several of the officials were convinced that the 
appeal was too general—that it aimed at neither the 
savings nor commercial depositors, but tried to attract 
both elements with the same general arguments, citing 
bald statements of capital and surplus, growth of busi¬ 
ness and other details which are generally little under¬ 
stood by the layman and of little interest to him. 

M ethods employed by different banks which have 
suecesffvUy used the mails to circularize lists of 
prospects and increase the number of depositors. 

An entire change in the campaign resulted. Two 
separate lists of “prospects” were compiled; one was a 
list of business men who would be likely to require a 
checking account, the other a list of workingmen, clerks 
and other employees who might be open to arguments 
about savings accounts. To each list a suitable letter 
was sent, enumerating the various advantages offered 
by the bank to that particular class of depositors. 

An attractive booklet went with every letter. That 
to savings prospects contained educational talks on the 
value of a savings account; described how such a fund 
provides means for meeting periods of disaster or unem¬ 
ployment, and emphasized the feeling of self-confidence 
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that it gives the depositor. There were also a few items 
of general interest and current topics. 

This circularizing plan soon began to produce results. 
New accounts, both checking and savings, were opened 
daily. And the next comptroller’s statement showed an 
increase in deposits of nearly forty per cent. 

Another bank, which solicited savings accounts only, 
found that many people he.sitate to open an account, 
because they believe the proceeding involves much red 
tape. The bank adopted a successful plan for removing 
this delusion. It first .sent out a letter which eontained 
an educational talk on the desirability of a savings ac¬ 
count, and incidentally described the bank’s facilities for 
handling deposits expeditiously, its rate of interest and 
other desirable features. 

A week later this letter was followed with one which 
further exploited the advantages of a savings account. 
Enclosed with it was a numbered pass book whiidi 
closely imitated the bank’s regular pass books. The 
prospect’s name was placed on the cover and also on the 
inside, as if the account were already opened. The last 
paragraph of the letter explained how the recipient 
could return this sample pass book with his first deposit 
and open an account without any red tape. When an 
imitation pass book was turned in, a regular pass book, 
bearing the proper number and entry date, was i,ssni'd 
and delivered to the depositor. 

A western savings bank removed this feeling that 
opening an account is a formidabie affair by enclosing 
in a letter a metal disc bearing its name and advertise¬ 
ment, and explaining that it would be accepted as a first 
deposit of fifty cents. Both banks found that these 
simple plans for attracting backward depositors worked 
to advantage and that the new business obtained more 
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than justified the circularizing expense. 

An eastern savings bank increased its deposits by 
means of a series of monthly postal cards that featured 
the special advantage of four per cent interest com¬ 
pounded semi-annually. The cards were printed in 
colors and carried short messages strong in personal in¬ 
terest—brief educational talks, describing the savings 
account as a preparation for prosperity and a fortifica¬ 
tion against periods of business inactivity, sickness and 
death. 

Short and lively sentences which always carried a 
selling idea were used. One of the cards opened with 
this sentence; “Tiny streams, when dammed, have 
power to turn great wheels. Just so the little sums of 
money you spend on trifles, would, if held in check by 
■ a savings account, give you the power to seize some big 
opportunity. ’ ’ 

The bank’s strong argument in favor of opening an 
account on its books was exploited in the closing sentence 
of each message: “You receive four per cent interest 
compounded semi-annually on your savings. Make a 
deposit today.” 

One bank has materially inereased the number of its 
depositors by appealing to prospects through the owners 
of its stock. A letter was sent to them requesting the 
names of friends who were prospective depositors. The 
stockholders realized that the larger the bank’s volume 
of bnsiness, the greater would be their dividends. There¬ 
fore, they took pains to send in live names. 

By this means an excellent list was secured, which the 
bank circularized. The letters enumerated the advan¬ 
tages it offered and the chance a savings account gives 
to take advantage of profitable investment opportunities. 
The fact that Mr. So-and-So had submitted his name 
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was given a prominent place in the letter—a personal 
touch that contributed much to its interest. In many 
cases the stockholders themselves wrote to the friends 
and acquaintances whose names they had submitted and 
assured them of the bank's reliability. 

A bunk in a maritime town has found it advantageous 
to spend a large appropriation circularizing seafaring 
men. Sailors, when they start on a voyage, usually de¬ 
sire some safe repository for their money. The bank 
advises, in its letters, the use of its safe deposit vaults 
at a moderate yearly charge. It also exploits the ad¬ 
vantages a seafaring man secures from starting a sav¬ 
ings account and leaving it to draw interest for him 
while he is away on a voyage. 

O RIGINALITY mud be ike keynote of the banker's 
appeal if he is to stir prospects from their customary 
aiiitude of indifference and make them customers. 

A Milwaukee banker who is an unusually original 
thinker says: “It seems to me that the basic rule, to 
which few bank correspondents conform, is that of dif¬ 
ference. Look over a hundred average bank letters and 
you will see that most of them exhibit a sameness that is 
bound to kill efficiency. They betray their ‘ready- 
madcuess’ as much as did the ‘hand-me-down’ products 
of the clothier twenty years ago.” 

There’s a way to escape this sameness. Simply take 
advantage of the rule of difference—the nile that says; 
“Attract favorable attention to your proposition by 
stimulating the brain into new channels of thought. To 
do this arouse a set of emotions other than those usually 
excited.” 

There are hundreds of seemingly unimportant talking 
points that will furnish the required excitation to a 
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mind that will not give a passing thought to the old ar¬ 
guments of “safety” or “interest on savings deposits.” 
So plan to talk up the human interest side of banking— 
the things that not only attract in the abstract, but 
which make a vivid appeal to the individual’s self in¬ 
terest as well. 

“The unusual advantages which spring from a bank 
account,” a southern banker relates, “are shown in the 
case of a young man who started in business here about 
six years ago, buying out a small haberdashery store. He 
had saved some two thousand dollars, a friend loaned 
another thousand and the bank willingly accommodated 
him with another. 

“The usual business man who borrows from a bank 
does not feel under any great obligations; it is simply 
a matter of business—and there it rests. But this haber¬ 
dasher became an inveterate consultant at our bank; be¬ 
fore he bought a big bill of goods, before he’d run heavy 
advertising or take any step involving considerable ex¬ 
penditure, he’d get the advice of our cashier, who’s 
pretty close to all business conditions. He knew busi¬ 
ness, the goods, the trade and how to buy; but he looked 
to the bank for financial guidance. Every day, at two- 
thirty, as regular as the clock, he could be seen at the 
rail outside the cashier’s desk, getting his .financial 
pointers. 

“His business moved like clockwork—better than that 
of a certain general store which owed a considerable ac¬ 
count here at the bank. When we began to get rumors 
that things were in a bad way at the big place, there 
was but one thing to do. That was to have the business 
reorganized, and we put the young haberdasher in 
charge of the big place in order to protect our debit. 

“Under our advice and counsel he reorganized the 
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store, protecting our paper, and started himself on the 
high road to fortune, something he never could have 
done had it not been for the by-product coming from his 
bank account." 

This anecdote gives a talking point good for circular 
letter work. “Consult your banker,” is the keynote. 

The savings teller of a St. Louis banking institution 
gets into his letters the thought that a savings book 
showing a regular column of deposits is the best recom¬ 
mendation that any employer can have. As proof he 
gives this illustration; 

“A young man came in here regularly each week and 
deposited three dollars and fifty cents on his savings ac¬ 
count. He was a clerk in a cigar store, getting $15.00 a 
week. Wishing to better himself, he studied .stenography 
and typewriting privately in what little time he had left 
after work. His employer failed and the young man had 
to hunt another job. 

“As it was a slack time and he had no experience in 
shorthand and typewriting, he had C/imsiderable difficulty 
in getting work, particularly as his only recommenda¬ 
tion was from his former employer—now bankrupt. 
Getting in touch with a position finally, and his 
prospective employer asking recommendations, the young 
man happened to think of his savings account. Out 
came his savings book, a splendid tribute to di.sciplino 
and self-denial. The ‘testimonial’ was so unique and 
convincing that he was put to work at once. 

“This young man is one of our best depositors today. 
And you can well imagine that he keeps a good bit of 
his money in a savings account ‘for luck’ as he terms 
it." 

Out in the suburbs of St. Paul is a small bank which 
does a large business on comparatively small capital. Be- 
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cause of the newness of the suburb and the great demand 
for money, this bank is known as an exceedingly careful 
lender. 

A young lady who was employed in an office up-town 
became interested in suburban lots and decided to build. 
She saved about thirteen hundred dollars, which was on 
time certificate deposit in her old home town, some 
hundred miles away. Seeing the opportunity for a bet¬ 
ter investment, she cashed her time certificate as the 
money was needed and put up a residence on a lot she 
had bought in the thriving suburb. But as frequently 
happens, the work cost considerably more than she had 
figured, and she found herself practically out of money 
with the house yet to be finished. 

Writing to her home bank for accommodation, she 
was surprised to get a line from the suburban bank near 
her property, stating that they would be glad to see her 
through on her venture. Her home bank had simply 
passed her financial reputation along. Knowing that 
she was really out of his territory, her old-time banker 
had “squared” her with the St. Paul bank, which was 
on the ground. 

Her experience is a talking point which is seldom or 
never featured in bank letters—that of the far-reaching 
effect on credit of a bank recommendation. The banker 
who will get these human interest points before his con¬ 
stituency, in the place of the old, hackneyed tabulations, 
will have solved his problem of bank advertising. 

A bank advertiser who is continuously on the watch 
for human interest material has used in a successful 
letter a description of the way in which a bank book 
helped one man to land a job. 

A corporation was looking about for a competent man¬ 
ager. The place was one difficult to fill and called for 
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an incumbent of good moral as well as business worth: 
Finally, the investigation seemed to point to one man. 
He was bright, exceedingly competent, and had a good 
reputation for trustworthiness. Just as he was about 
to be appointed, and in fact, while he was in conference 
with the directorate, one of the older men declared he 
had heard that the prospective manager, because of his 
extravagant family, was living ahead of his income. 

The young man sent for his bank book and that of his 
wife, who “ran the house,” and asked that he be judged 
on the records, not on hearsay. A careful investigation 
of these showed that he had lived and was living well 
within his income; in fact the showing was so business¬ 
like that it greatly emphasized his managerial ability. 
His appointment was confirmed with a rush. 




COLICITING hy Utter, m in jxrmt, pays dieidmds to tad. 
^ The direct, unqualified request, whatsoever its purpose 
may be, is not as effective as the subtle method of procedures 
To get the consideration and mneenlration of the Iwyer, h\s 
mind must be slowly, almost unconsciously, turned and led 
up to the main subject in question. 

—George L. Louu 
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SELLING BY MAIL TO 
FARMERS 

By Harrison McJolinstmi 


F irst, sell youreelf,” advised an experienced mail 
salesman. “Those three words ‘first sell your¬ 
self’ are the very essence of selling philosophy, both 
personal and mail. In so far as a salesman convinces 
himself that his proposition is irresistible, so far will it 
be possible for him to make it irresistible to others. He 
cannot inject into others more confidence and enthusiasm 
than he himself possesses.” 

In order to make this firat-scll-yoursclf test, however, 
the salesman, especially the mail salesman working with 
farmers, must have ability to imagine himself as a 
typical prospect with all that prospect’s ignorance about, 
and lack of interest in, the goods or the .service he sells. 
He must not only feel the prospect’s natural resistance 
to his proposition, but also the natural attractions it has 
for him and especially the particular points that will 
make the strongest appeal for acceptance. To thus put 
himself in the other man’s shoes for an accurate self¬ 
selling test requires a knowledge of the “other man.” 
Imagination alone is not sufficient for the test. The 
writer must know every whim, like and dislike of his 
proqiective customer. 

The man who followed this laconic first-sell-yourself 
rule was asked to handle the advertising of a budding 
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mail order house that sells exclusively to farmers. He 
accepted with an agreement that he should not report 
for work until two months later. He spent those two 
months as a common laborer on eight farms in several 
states. He was a eity man, but he soon found out the 
farmer’s likes and dislikes, how he furnished his home 
and how he felt about ordering from the city by mail. 

P UT yourself in the other man's boots when you writs 
to him, but never forget to inject a pleasing person- 
aliiy of your own into every letter. 

Prom the first day in his new advertising work, this 
salesman read what he wrote while imagining himself 
to be a typical farmer reading by a hanging lamp after 
a hard day’s work in the fields. Thus, as completely as 
possible, he actually put himself in his prospect’s place, 
then wrote letters that would sell himself aud, therefore, 
sell Ills prospects. He kept his imagination keen edged 
by frequent visits with farmers. Finally, he purchased 
a farm of his own about thirty miles from the city in 
which his firm was located. Now he is in reality a 
fanner talking to farmers, and his mail selling plans are 
even more successful. 

He says he can so thoroughly “hypnotize” himself 
that when criticising his own work he feels for the mo¬ 
ment that he actually is the prospect. When a letter 
does not make him feel like accepting the proposition 
without delay, he team it up and writes another appeal 
from a better angle, or creates an entirely different sell¬ 
ing plan. He feels that this self-selling test is an un¬ 
erring judgment of the “pull” in his letters. In fact, 
from time to time, this man, for comparison, sends out a 
limited number of letters which seem to be full of vigor- 
ODS selling thunder, yet which do not persuade him to 
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send his orders. “The results of these test letters have, 
never disappointed me,” he says, paradoxically. 

While ability to look at your proposition from the 
viewpoint of the man you want to sell, and to write your 
letter from that angle is probably the moat essential and 
fundamental requirement in any correspondent; yet to 
make his letter pull strongly, the correspondent must do 
much more. A personal salesman selling groceries may 
have run a grocery store half his life and be saturated 
with just the right opinions, yet fail to sell, because he 
lacks the personal magnetism that wins confidence, or an 
original and interesting way of presenting his appeal, 
or he may have a proposition that lacks the strong in¬ 
ducements so necessary in these days of cautious buying. 
Likewise, a mail salesman may actually be one of the 
class of men he tries to sell, yet his letter may lack the 
originality that gains attention, or the personal touch 
that compels confidence. Or it may lack a central order- 
bringing inducement that is hard to resist. For any of 
these reasons and for many others—length, incomplete¬ 
ness, exaggerations, generalizations—a letter written by 
a man who even lives and dreams his prospect’s view¬ 
point, may not pull. 

The rules of sales letter writing require the injec¬ 
tion of a pleasing and individual personality—which 
largely includes the necessary originality-r-a personal 
touch that gets the reader’s favorable attention in the 
first sentence. Then the prospect’s desire for what is 
offered must be sharpened. This may be an educational 
process, requiring several letters if it is a big sale, such 
as farm lands, a piano player, or an automobile; it may 
require only a single paragraph. 

Then comes the order-getting plan—some special in¬ 
ducement that the prospect finds hard to resist. It may 
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be an easy plan of payment, a special price for a limited 
time, or an easy way for the prospect to answer by 
merely checking a slip and signing his name. 

This Wtral plan can be any of a hundred and one 
ideas that are usually the most important palling part 
of a letter. But no matter how alluring it is, the pull¬ 
ing power is directly proportionate to the success with 
which the correspondent has made his prospect desire 
the merchandise or the service he oilers. Therefore, any 
special inducements, though often of the greatest im¬ 
portance from the pulling standpoint, should be reserved 
for the last part of the selling letter. They should be 
closely connected with the closing sentence or paragraph. 
This closing ’ sentence should directly suggest exactly 
what the writer wants the prospect to do and clearly in¬ 
dicate belief that the prospect will do it. In fact, the 
entire letter, but especially the close, should vibrate 
with confidence; not over-confidence that gives the pros¬ 
pect no choice in the matter, but rather the kind of confi¬ 
dence that subtly suggests the writer’s belief that his 
prospect’s own best judgment will lead him to accept 
the offer. 

These general rules are largely dependent for success¬ 
ful application on the knowledge the correspondent has 
about the viewpoint of his prospect—not prospects, but 
prospect; for it is a good rule, when one letter goes to a 
number of people, for the correspondent to write the 
letter with a particular and typical individual in view, 
rather than all his prospects as a class. When this 
rule is followed, the correspondent can give his letter 
a more personal appeal--he is shooting at a definite 
target 

A special inducement is designed to make the prospect 
“io it now.” It is the “big gun” in the seUing 
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letter that corresponds to the so-called “clincher” used 
by salesmen. The entire letter is often woven around 
this special feature, especially when the need for, and 
the quality of, the offering has been established. 

Those who do not first absolutely sell themselves, 
assume their prospect’s need and make the mistake of 
putting all the work on the special plan. This is a com¬ 
mon error, for the average correspondent works himself 
into a high degree of enthusiasm about the merits of his 
goods, but forgets that most of his prospects are cold 
and cautious. It is a correspondent’s first, and usually 
difiScult, task to create desire for his product, especially 
when he is fighting sharp competition. 

A special introductory price for a limited time seems 
to be the strongest “clincher.” A book concern, after 
using a series of six follow-up letters on a picked list 
of prospects, sent this telegram one day before the time 
limit on their offer expired: 


"Ihli la tba last daj. Plaaae wire aoeeptanoe oolleot." 

Twelve per cent of the apparently hopeless prospects 
were closed by this novel method. 

A reduced price is often strengthened by a guarantee, 
a free trial offer, an instalment payment plan, or an op¬ 
portunity for examination. A number of special induce¬ 
ments are frequently hitched together. But always the 
price itself, if it means a real saving, should be played 
so that the prospect actually feels the money saved jing¬ 
ling in his pocket—such a price inducement is nine times 
in ten the strongest of ail selling plans. 

A manufacturer who sells a well known money-saving 
farm machine, adds the element of chance to aU the ordi¬ 
nary inducements, including an extra special price offer; 
jaeidentaUy, he gets lists of new projects of the very^ 
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livest sort at the same time. After five pages intended 
to whet the farmer’s desire for his cream separator, this 
correspondent, who gains confidence largely by the per¬ 
sonal style of his writing and by stating that he is also 
a farmer, calls attention to a choice of several selling 
plans, thus: 


Trantiiion in 
a long letUr. 


Vov, next X vant to talk to you a^out mj 
plana of aelllas. Turn right orer to page 42 In 
the catalog and read theoe plana orer. 


Then, artfully urging the cash plan, he proceeds: 


Showing ^ don't know how to get out anj aora liberal 

ika plass than theae. I're a great deal of faith In 

me wnierB American farmera and I am not afraid to offer 

jaifneSS, them anp kind of plan thejr want. That la why I 

make theae three different plane. Juat plok out^ 
the one 70 U want. 

Of eourae, the oaah plan. He. 1, la the 
eheapeat and heat heeauae we make a lower prloe, 
and 70 U hare Juet aa good proteotlon on thla plan 
me on anp of them, line out of everp tea ordera 
we get are on thla plan heeauae we hare put up a 
bond of |25,000 with the latlonal Bank of thla 
olt 7 80 that, in oaae 70U hup for oaah and are 
not plaaaed, through thla bond you oan get your 
Boney at the end of the approval teat. 

te alao have a hank depoalt plan and a note 
eettlement plan ae explained on page 42. Plok 
out whlehever one you want. 

Of oouraa, on the note eettlement plan you 
will notice we have charged a little more for the 
aeparator. We have to do thla on account of 
Baking allewanee for oolleotlona, had aeeounta, 
and ao on, ao that really If you want to buy on 
the note eettlement plan you will find It cheaper 
to go right to your banker and borrow the money, 
pay oaah and get a low price, and you are not 
helping to pay for aone other body'a bad debta. 


**Now, third—my proposition to you/* this eight page 
letter continues—and farmers will read every word of a 
long letter that has the right ring. But, before actually 
making the proposition, the writer takes advantage of 
the fact that the farmer *8 interest is heightened by sus¬ 
pense, to renew confidence in the quality and price of hia 


A money ar~ 
grment that 
wiUappeaHo 
1h$famer. 


**SeUtng Uu 
cask plan. 
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machine, and, at the same time, make his pro^ct feel 
that the coming proposition is in reality an extra good 
one. Then he continues to interweave excellent quality 
talk with the special proposition; 


NoQiing is 
asked 0/ the 
farmer, 
further than 
a few min~ 
utes of his 
time—the 
manufacturer 
does the hard 
toork. 


Thsjamer 
is certain to 
taUt up the 
separator, for 
it means 
menep in hie 
pocket. 


low than, my propoaltloa la thia: 

In order to eat theae aaparatora atartel In 
70ur looalltT, I will asree that If 70 U alt down 
and carefully aeleot from your aelghhorhood tha 
naaaa of fifteen to twenty-fire good farmara that 
you think might ha Intereated la buying a oraam 
aeparator, and send theae canea In to ma with 
your order for a separator, here'a what 1 will 
agree to do: 

I will write each of them a peraonal latter, 
telling them all shout my oream separator and 
that they oan see It work orar at your plane. I, 
of oourae, will not write to them until after you 
have tried the separator for youreelf and are 
thoroughly eatlsfled it Is the separator for you. 
BO that If any of them ahould oall you up or call 
and sea you, you can eonsclentlouely tall them 
your honest opinion shout the maohlne. 

1 am sure, from tha ezperianoa IhsTehadwith 
this Tory same proposition on manure epreadera 
and gasoline engines, that when they sea that 
separator of yours work, If they are In the 
market for a separator at all. It simply maana 
that they will huy one heoause it Is without 
douht or question the greatest walue In oream 
separators sTsr offered for tha money hy any 
manufaoturar in the United States, no matter who. 

Bow, here's what I will do whloh will in- 
tarast you: 

Tor arery sale I make from tha list within 
one year from tha date you purehase, 1 will glra 
you fire dollars for your oooperatlon, and yet I 
don't require you to do any work ezoept tell these 
people In your own way what you think shout the 
maohlne, 

I oan afford to do this In order to get In 
touoh with farmers who ought to hare oream aapar« 
store, heoause Juat ae soon as these farmers get 
my letter and go to your plaoe and see the ma- 
ohlne, same of them are going to order one. 

This le a ohanoe for us to make a few good 
sales within the next year, and we oan do it with¬ 
out rery muoh work, either. 

Others haws done it and you oan do It. 

1 am not going to make this proposition all 
tha time; I am anxious to get a orawm separator 
into erery square mile of the United States that 
1 poeslhly oan during tha next twelwa months, 
heoause I know Just as sure as I am writing.thin 
latter that if you huy one of these separators 
and your nelghhors sea it. that within tha next 
year there Is going to he a number of them want 
separators like it. 
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Next, after giving a specific example, figures to show 
just how this plan will cut the cost of bis machine, and 
a clear explanation of an enclosed certificate, illustrated 
on the next page, the writer starts his closing talk, which 
includes a summary. 


^ your letter 
ia perfectly 
frank, your 
proepeet’a re> 
ply is likely 
io be frank 
also. 


A familiar, 
friendly clos¬ 
ing touch. 

Summary— 
valuable after 
so long a litter. 


Friendliness, 
frankness and 
urgency in 
the dote. 


On thle proposition you certainly hare noth¬ 
ing to lose and ererythlng to gain. 

Bow, I hays been perfectly frank with you 
and haTB come right out and nade you my proposi¬ 
tion In as frank a way as I know how, and there 
are no oonditlons nor strings to It. 

And I want you to be perfectly frank with ne 
and tell me whether or not you oan acoept It. 

I am going to make this propoaltlon good for 
19 days from thle date and I should like to hear 
from you within that time with your order and a 
nlae list of farmers’ names. 

Well, I guesB you will think thle le a long 
letter but we are about at the eniLof It. Just 
think oTsr what I have said. Read It oTsr agaltt 
If neCBseary to get It thorough, and remember 
this: 

That, first, I have a separator that Is up 
to date, built on the right principle and right 
absolutely. 

then, eeoond, the price to you le right down 
to the chalk mark and below what some manufao- 
turere who make only a few separators can make 
them for at actual shop oost. 

And, third, I give you a 90-day unoondltlen- 
al approral test, you to be the Judge. 

And. fourth, a speelal propoaltlon whloh Is 
a good one; that has paid otbars big mossy and 
ought to pay you If you aoospt it. 

Can you afford to pass up this opportunity? 

Will you let me send you one of these separ¬ 
ators on trial? J know that after you try It 
you will keep It, then 1 oan add you to my already 
long list of friends who hays bought In this 
BSAs way. 

I ao glad you wrote me and it Is a pleasure 
for me to answer your Inquiry. 1 want to hear 
from you by return mall, telling me hew you stand 
os this proposition so 1 will know what to figure 
on in your locality. 


This long form letter is worth quoting from at length 
because it contains such an array of arguments that 
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bring orders. A veiy effective scheme is the list of 
from fifteen to twenty-five farmers—eveiy name a good 
prospect, because the farmer has his eyes on a possible 
flve-doUar check for each one to whom the company sells 
a separator. He will choose the names carefully; 
furthermore, since no definite number is requested, he 
will not “ring in” several poor prospects to make the 
required number. 

Less than a third of this letter has been quoted, yet 
nine out of every ten farmers will sit down at night 



and read every word carefully, because the letter nas 
the “personal touch.” The fact that it is written by a 
farmer to faiuners largely explains the phenomenal suc¬ 
cess of the series of which it is the first letter. Advice 
and counsel so given convinces. 

Here are a few sentences from another letter in this 
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aeries^ that illustrate how this writer gets confidence: 


Notekeno 
these para¬ 
graphs put the 
writer ai once 
on a friendly 
footing with 
the proepect. 


X tm ilad yoB vrot* teoBui* X Iuitb loatthlac 
to toll you that 1 holloTo you vlll ooniidor 
worth whllo. 

I wish I could hare a ehaoea to hare a llttla 
personal talk with you about this orsaa separator 
beoause there are so sany things I would like to 
tell you about. Eowever, 1 will do ny bast Id 
this letter and glre you all the Information I 
can, and while It Is going to be a long letter, 
yet I figure that you are willing to read a long 
letter when It meana a earing of all the way froa 
thirty to fifty dollars to you. 


In such paragraphs he piays cupidity and curiosity, 
which encourage the prospect to read on for details of 
how he can save the money—details that are given only 
at the end of the letter after a strong desire to possess 
a cream separator has been created. 

A visualization of profits that would almost make any 
man feel the money jingling in his pocket follows: 


Visualizing 
for the pros- 
wet the money 
lie ought to 
haze. 


I know that If I should rleit you after you 
had milked your cows, done your choree and had 
your supper, snd would lay down on your tsble a 
pile of crisp flTS dollar bills - twenty, forty 
or eren sixty of them • end would aotuelly proTS 
to you that you had lost that much money, or 
probably more, aooordlng to the number of ©owe 
you are milking in the last year in your dairy - 
you would ba eurprlaod. Wouldn't you want to do 
eemetbing to get that extra money that you might 
Just aa well hare, but are not getting? 


This writer shows plainly that he knows the farmer’s 
milk problems. He patiently figures out profits and 
losses in detail, and the farmer as patiently reads every 
word. But probably a more typical illustration of this 
man’s personal style is the introduction to one of his 
follow-ups”: 


Short pom- ®ood morning! 

graphs make tell, did you reoelTs my cream separator 

ftaitmg easy. eatalogt 






«• fn ttilk 9 t itT 

Ai I bv* aot hMTd trn roa clsst i *r«M'' 
yen X th«Dcbt 1 voftlA jMi Arep pou • list 4i U 
slAt tbst p»tt oT«rlook«A m preyotlilos. 

X kaov Jusl hem it ii. 


Vrirn^tOp li prtttp hatf. 


He next proceeds to batter down the possible objec- 
ti^ to bis proposition—a good plan for follow-np let¬ 
ters in general, althongh the writer must take care not 
to sogg^ objections that his prospect may not have 
^n^t about. 


A*tuip 9 lm§ 

fOttibUor- 

fmeiUi 

agaiiutUm 

froponHon, 


T«u Aoa't bsT« to tot so ss scoot, you oiaply 
try tho ssehlM yoarotif. 

lov t kaov tboro srt loto of kaookoro is 
tbs oeuatry. 

Tou Aoa't hsTo to isko sy worA for it. 

Too soa buy ploaty of obotp erooa oo^ntoro. 


Unquestionably the most important pulling part of 
these letters is the selling plan, including, as it does, a 
muit^lioity of cardinal selling features: special price, 
ninety days’ trial, time limit, a guarantee backed with 
a Ipnk bond, and a chance to save the prospect money— 
as much as the price of the machine—by a cooper- 
tove sales plan that has enough of the riiance element 
ii' it to be interring. 




TldMUhANCfi, aimtpo»itnc$ uulrKttm, taniuit if 
Mt nHpjtwiW miaomiiHi^ttimliantlitiiu, hiU Hm^ 

«(■» a. MM Is jwmwnnt, Ctmuu&Ut tf da^ hut- 

SM sW ini iMim •ttMS h. Pmuiam, to i. eftW' 
lew toeto h nAuto. Btumm it imfmd. 

—nsskB.Saafc. 






PART IV-IIANDLING 
BUSINESS BY LETTER 


Gaining Confidence 

|KTlia])s, till' iiiairi iihji'cl iif ii cri'ilit 
’ ’ (iHire of a larRi' iiistitiitioii is to prevent 
snlesnieii from sollinfi to niereliaiils w'lio will not 
pay tlieir bills, and thereby keep down the losses 
of the house, there is a still bronder and more 
eonstrnetive side to the w'ork of that department, 
in heliiing to build ii|) inerehanls with small cap¬ 
ital to be the heads of large and iirosperons 
businesses. 

It has always been one of Ibc endeavors of this 
institution to liase credit on eharaeter and ability, 
more tban on assets. While assets are, ol eonrse, 
necessary, assets wMlioilt character are of no 
avail with our establishment; while a man of 
good eharaeter and ability and vi'ry small assets 
would find sound advice and a hel)nng hand. 

There are many small merchants throughout 
the middle W'e.st who can testily to the fact that 
they have been built up to prosperous careers 
through the confidence which larger firms had in 
them when they were small. 'J'hey secured this 
confidence by buying in small quantities and 
often, and reitcating on good.s that were in style 
and sold qttiekly. Such [tosaihilities are open to 
any young man with the right qualifications. 







JOHN V. FARWELL 

Prendent, John V. Farwell Company 
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BACKING UP SALESMEN BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 

By Harrison McJohnston 


C onvinced that hU traveling salesmen ought to 
get cooperation from the correspondence depart¬ 
ment at the home ofiSce, a western manufacturer recently 
experimented to find out how these two departments 
might be made to work together. 

He selected eight counties in a thickly settled part 
of one state and divided them into four territories of 
equal possibilities. In each territory he selected a list 
of one hundred prospective buyers. Then he sent one 
star salesman to work all four divisions in rotation, and 
he paved his approach by correspondence that varied in 
amount for each division. 

During the first month in territory Number 1, this, 
aalMnnsn made his calls without the aid of any advance 
letters whatsoever. 

Duribg the second month in territory Number 2 his 
imwiliiH was heralded to each of the second hundred pros- 
by one clever letter that told just enough about 
t|l selling right offer so that it could be closed 

with a request that the dealer give a hearing, 
iq iiii'iilasman the following week. The letter subtly 
K^lgart^'that the firm considered each particular pros- 
l^liitieat dealer in town, the one best man to handle 
^ilfliSii^p^asition, and that the salesi^ was com- 
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ing to make him only its one-man-in-a-town proposition. 

To the hundred prospeets in territory Number 3, two 
letters were written. The first letter was designed to 
stir up interest. It emphasized the salability of the 
product and merely suggested the special offer—the de¬ 
tails of which the firm would be glad to explain if the 
prospect were interested. A stamped return postal 
card was enclosed to make easy a request for additional 
information. One week before the salesman was due, a 
second letter, similar to the single letter sent to pros¬ 
pects in the second division, was mailed. If the prospect 
answered the first letter, the second letter was dictated 
personally, though based on the form letter copy. 

E xperiments such as thU manufacturer made will 
show you how far it is best to go in the direction of 
cooperating by mail with your sales force. 

Against the hundred prospects in territory Number 4, 
however, an educational campaign was launched three 
months before the salesman called. Five educational 
letters, each emphasizing one important selling point, 
were sent at intervals of two weeks. A sixth letter an¬ 
nounced the salesman’s coming. This final letter, to¬ 
gether with two letters preceding it, took up a special 
phase of the special offer, while all six letters were care¬ 
fully plaimed for cumulative effect. 

Here are the results of this experimental campaign: 
During the first month in the first territory, the star 
salesman was able to inake only fifty-seven of the hun¬ 
dred towns, and could close contracts with only twenty- 
eight merchants. 

In the second month, with the help of one advance 
letter, he made sixty-three towns and closed thirty-five 
contracts. 
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During the third months with the aid of two advance 
letters, he made sixty-six towns and sold to thirty-eight 
merchants. Fourteen per cent was the return on the 
‘‘request” postal cards enclosed in the first of these two 
advance letters. 

During the fourth month, however, with the aid of 
six well planned advance letters, this same salesman 
made seventy-three towns and closed fifty-eight con¬ 
tracts. Ten of these were practically sold before he 
reached the towns, while the time required to sell the 
others averaged less than half the time he spent in clos¬ 
ing contracts during the first month. 

This was a fair test of the value of cooperation be¬ 
tween the personal and mail sales departments. The 
star salesman’s ability was the same during the first 
month as it was during the fourth month. Today this 
manufacturer spends approximately sixty cents in sta- 
tioner 3 % postage and typewriting on each prospective 
customer before the salesman reaches him. 

It is found that his advance work increases the sales¬ 
man’s value in two ways: first, he is enabled to make 
almost half again as many towns as he made before; 
second, he can increase the proportion of sales to calls 
by forty per cent. And although the salesman is given 
the credit for them, enough contracts are closed by mail 
to pay for all the expenses of the advance mail campaign. 

Not every concern has an exclusive oue-man-in-a-town 
proposition. Yet no business is so cut-and-dried that 
it cannot use a special inducement of some sort, and 
practically every concern that sells through personal 
salesmen, whether its product be a specialty or a staple, 
whether it is sold to consumers, dealers, jobbers or manu¬ 
facturers, can use some kind of cooperative letter service 
to good advantage in backing up its salesmen. 
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How best to get this cooperation is a matter of ex¬ 
perimentation within the individual business. Careful 
tabulation and comparison of the results of various ex¬ 
periments is always a reliable way to hnd out the best 
method. But knowledge of the other man’s way, of 
course, will often suggest a more thorough course of ex¬ 
periments, if not the actual best method of cooperation, 
and it eliminates the trouble and expense of comparative 
experiments. 

Advance letters pave the way for a welcome reception 
and prepare the prospect’s mind so that the salesman 
may concentrate on closing the deal. Often, too, they 
lessen the risk of refusal; a comparatively slight bit of 
persuasion induces the prospect to sign his name on the 
dotted line. At least, advance letters start the prospect 
thinking—something the salesman often finds it hard to 
make him do. Also, cooperative letters help to locate 
possible buyers, to eliminate unlikely ones, and in a dozen 
and one other ways to save the salesman’s time and make 
his work more resultful. 

The task of weeding out poor prospects or, conversely, 
of locating good ones in advance of the salesman’s visit 
requires a plan and, frequently, a series of follow-up 
letters. It is an important service if the correspondent 
can gauge in advance the interest of prospects so that 
the salesman may spend his time and efforts on only 
“live ones.’’ 

Such plans must be thorough, or possible buyers will 
be overlooked. It is not sufficient to explain a proposi¬ 
tion and then merely to ask the prospect if he is suffici¬ 
ently interested to have a personal representative call (m 
him . Even if he is interested, the prospect will seldom 
request a personal call, because he feels that such a re¬ 
quest places him under obligation to buy. Therefore, 
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SMne indirect inducement is usually necessary—some 
offer that will get a response where there is even a slight 
chance that the prospect could be interested. To do this, 
and, at the same time, to eliminate the merely curious 
and seekers of something-for-nothing, is a difficult prob¬ 
lem. Many concerns do not solicit requests for personal 
calls directly; rather, they “tease” a request for some 
free booklet or service. Then, by follow-up letters, they 
are enabled to determine more accurately the degree and 
quality of interest. One company that sells expert ad¬ 
vertising service to banks puts its proposition in this 
way: 


Oetting the 
automer tn- 
terated before 
the talesman 
edit. 


Whether or not you are adTertlelng the eer»- 
ioe of your bank in the newipapere and vhat- 
erer the reeulte may bo. 1 know you will bo In¬ 
terested la the other man's metbode of Inoreaaing 
the number of his depositore through newspaper 
adwertlolng. Ky book, "BringlBe Honey to the 
Bank* glree a hundred plana used by a hundred 
other llTS banks in all parts of the country. 

By Just signing the enclosed return card and 
without obligating yourself in any way, you ean 
seoure one of theee interesting books. 


When a request for the book comes in, a series of 
brief selling letters, mailed ten days apart, are sent. 
Each of these letters is designed to induce the prospect 
to write in detail regarding local conditions, so that this 
company may make definite suggestions for taking care 
of his advertising. Only bankers who are interested 
enough to explain conditions in their towns are called 
on, unless the salesman finds time between trains to look 
up others. 

These salesmen foUow the path of least resistance— 
by calling only on prospects who have been ^covered 
by correspondence. From comparative experience this 
company finds that results are doubled and trebled when 
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the salesman is enabled to coneentrate on interested 
prospects. 

When, by eorrespondenee, live prospects are discovered 
and the way for a favorable reception has been paved, 
and the salesman has made his call, cooperative corre¬ 
spondence takes up the task of reinforcing the sales¬ 
man’s work and of holding the prospect’s interest be¬ 
tween calls. In order to do this effectively the corre¬ 
spondent needs information about the local situation. 
He must not only beep in touch with general conditions 
in the field, bnt also with the salesman’s progress in 
connection with each customer or prospect. This re¬ 
quires organization in the correspondence department; 
all facts furnished by sales records and travelers’ re¬ 
ports must be in convenient form for ready use in giv¬ 
ing letters the personal twist. 

Most houses keep track of exact conditions by means 
of customer cards on which in addition to the usual in¬ 
formation, such as orders, approval required, discounts, 
and so forth, information about special conditions in the 
customer’s or prospect’s business is also entered under 
“Kemarks.” Under this heading are noted special con¬ 
ditions that seem to indicate an opening for the sale 
of more goods. Often the customer’s private interests or 
his hobbies are also recorded, or other data that might 
be used to make the house letter genuinely individual. 
In short, each card is a histoiy of all relations and shows 
not only the amount of sales, but also the amount the 
house should sell, and the reason why the account is not 
up to the “should sell” amount. These cards are dis¬ 
tinct from those of similar scope kept by the sales man¬ 
ager. 

When the salesman’s visit is followed by a letter based 
on this information, bis name often may be signed 
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whether or not he writes the letter himself, In fact 
most houses agree that it is good general policy to have 
customer-drumming letters go out over the salesman’s 
personal signature as frequently as possible. At the 
same time, it is also good policy now and then to make 
the customer feel that he is patronizing the house through 
the medium of the salesman, rather than the salesman 
personally. The individual is less permanent than the 
house. On the other hand, the customers must feel that 
the individual salesman champions their interests. There¬ 
fore, while it is a good thing now and then to have sell¬ 
ing letters go from the house to customers, letters are 
more effective when the salesman’s personality is in¬ 
jected and his name signed. 

This is the way the head of one flourishing concern 
talks about his policy of personal and mail sales co¬ 
operation: “It’s good for the house to have strong 
salesmen on the road; but, from the customer’s view¬ 
point, it’s better to have a strong house back of the 
salesman. I want strong salesmen, of course, but more 
than this, I want strong cooperation on the part of the 
house my salesmen represent. I want every salesman to 
feel that we here at home are back of him, pushing and 
boosting to make his work more effective. I do not be¬ 
lieve in leaving all the hard work of getting orders to 
the salesman just because his shoulders are able to stand 
it. I know from experience that when a salesman feels 
that his house is straining to help make him more success¬ 
ful, his ability is about doubled. Therefore, I try never to 
miss a chance to make each of my salesmen realize that 
his efforts are appreciated. And I believe appreciation 
of his work is best shown when the house correspond¬ 
ence is so well organized that the interests of his cus¬ 
tomers are looked after by letter just as thoroughly as 
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he could take care of them in peraon.” 

Not only does this merchant pave the way for his road 
men, but when the personal call has been made, the 
work of developing the account of this customer, or the 
prospect into a customer, is immediately taken up by a 
level-headed correspondent who devotes himself exclu¬ 
sively to the problem of cooperating with the salesman. 

This company also maintains an efficient advertising 
and selling service bureau, designed to teach its cus¬ 
tomers—the retail dealers—how to sell more goods. This 
bureau prepares local advertising matter free on request 
for customers, gets out special sales plans, and helps to 
solve any difficult problem that may trouble the mer¬ 
chant. 

The head of this house says that the cost of maintain¬ 
ing his customers' service bureau so that it really gives 
efficient service is a considerable sum, yet he considers 
it a good investment. He finds that merchants are glad 
to get specific retail selling cooperation. His service 
bureau is a clearing house of all the best selling ideas 
picked up by his road men, from merchants’ letters and 
from trade journals. “To help the merchant help him¬ 
self’’ is the slogan. But these service men will help any 
customer solve any problem in his business, whether it 
is a minor point in accounting or the reorganization of 
an entire business. And with such a bureau behind him, 
the salesman is sure to find greater welcome. 

One company with a dozen road salesmen who are in¬ 
troducing a new household necessity, has a credit man 
v^o spends his spare timei^hinking up fecial retail sell¬ 
ing talks, catchy advertisements and clever interior and 
window displays. Each salesman is kept supplied with a 
dozen different retail selling “stunts.” He not mdty 
uses theae suggestions in his selling talk, but also aft^ h 
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sale, just abont the time he thinks his customer has re¬ 
ceived and unpacked the goods, he writes that customer 
a long-hand note about a clever window display he has 
just seen, or about some good advertisement. Such 
gratuitous service often gets “under the skin” of a dis¬ 
interested customer when direct selling talk could not 
move him. 

Always there are plenty of excuses for salesmen to 
write customers and prospects between calls. Probably 
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FORM Vlh Thu card keeps track of the manifdy purckasee of a cwtotiur 
ond ocdualde d^ils connected tnih kis bunneest The space w large 
enough to answer for four yeore 


liie begt of all excuses is a “house bargain” that the 
■ftlwannn do^ not want his customer to miss. If the 
baa?gaiiis are real, such letters usually pull strongly, espe- 
^■Hy if an order blank fiUed out and merely requiring 
merchant to check the quantities, is enclosed. These 
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letters are nearly always signed by the salesman for the 
customer’s territory and are brief. This letter, though 
depending on price alone for its “selling talk,” was suc¬ 
cessful ; 


Thunoieto- ^ know you'll want your ihare of the houao 

cured an bargains on tha order blank whleb I hare filled 

. out to eave your tine. Hote those prices! Don’t 

tmemcw* aek how we oan do It - Just check the quantities 

you want and let us do it. Unless your order 
oooee by return aall, howerer, I can’t gunrantse 
that we will be able to fill It. 


Letters direct from the salesman usually prove more 
effective when he has a good point of contact. Whether 
or not that “point” is at all related to his prospect’s 
business does not seem to make much difference. In 
fact, a purely private interest is often used with telling 
effect. For instance, the salesman for a clothing house 
bad never been able to get even a chance to show his 
samples to one merchant until he found out through an¬ 
other merchant in a neighboring town that his obdurate 
prospect was a baseball “fan.” When this salesman, 
the following season, happened along during a world’s 
series he gained a hearing that resulted in a big first 
order, all on account of this short advance note: 


Sucees^ul 

2 to 1 on the "Cube*. 

Z'B eoBtlng day after 

saisman 

tenerrow to talk beeeball. 

if you won’t talk 

knew kie 

olothing. 


pnepect. 




But whenever knowledge of personal affairs is played 
frequently, the salesman must not only exercise uncom¬ 
mon tact, but he should not always trust his memory. 
Many salesmen carry a note book or small card index 
system of keeping these important facts for ready refer- 
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moe. One Bale«nan always records the first name of bis 
customer’s son, or some other person the customer is 
interested in. He finds that a simple question as to 
how “Henry” or “George” is getting on seldom fails to 
make a hit. The value of keeping a record of “contract 
facts” can hardly be overestimated for use in connection 
with correspondence. 

It is this that gives the note of individuality, of per¬ 
sonality, which is bound to appeal to the customer. The 
buyer is likely to sit in his office the year round and 
make his purchases from a dozen or twenty concerns. 
He meets the salesmen of these relatively few houses, 
and remembers each and every one of them, and can 
probably call their first names without a second’s 
thought. The salesman, on the other hand, “makes” 
hundreds of towns in different counties and states, and 
sees dozens of strange faces every day. Naturally, he 
cannot keep in mind the details of every past conver¬ 
sation with all these men, nor the particular interests 
of each. Here it is that the little record, the automatic 
reminder, reveals its immense value to him. 

If a record of personality facts is helpful to the 
salesman himself when he calls and in his correspond¬ 


ence, it is absolutely necessary for the house corre¬ 
spondent who wants to inject a telling personality into 
his letters. Therefore, even if the salesman could re¬ 
member the respective personalities of his trade, he 
should make his record complete in this respect for the 
nee of his selling partner at the home office. This kind 
of cooperation between the salesman and house corre¬ 
spondent is extremely important, because, other things 
equal, the selling power of a letter is in direct propor¬ 
tion to the writer’s knowledge of his prospect. Unleffl 
the correspondent gets out and visits the trade pen 
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odically, he is dependent for this informatioa on tite 
nan who does have personal contact. 

Thus mail and personal sales cooperation paves the 
way for a personal call, conseiwes the salesman’s time by 
educating the prospect in advance, reinforces his visit 
and keeps up interest between calls. It gives the house 
a chance to maintain a point of contact with customers 
other than the mere routine in connection with filling 
orders. In a hundred other ways correspondence may 
be made to supplement the canvass of salesmen by bring¬ 
ing in more business direct by mail, as well as by creat¬ 
ing prestige that the salesman may capitalize. 
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fpmwvuntageraiitutoMddtnm h%»U»Mhjfadjiut-‘ 
tfi^ every {frievance promptly and aatuffaetorUy. UiuaUy 
it i$ afar better inveetmmi io one old cuebmer'e claim 
<ft42n to nend the eame amount cf money locating new pro^ 
petit, it a better adee^ement, for tie aeturanee 

that a houee stands back of its goods is a powerful magnet in 
pulling orders. 


*—William W. liOoinM 
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LEGAL DANGER POINTS IN 
CONTRACTS BY MAIL 

By Frank C. McKinney 
Of the New York Bar 


W HEN is a business proposition that is mailed or 
“wired” legally presented? When, and under 
what conditions, is the communicated acceptance or re¬ 
fusal binding? Few business men can answer offhand 
these simple but pertinent questions, although countless 
thousands of contracts are made through the post office 
and over the telegraph wires. 

Those who enter into agreements by these methods 
should keep in mind certain principles which the courts 
apply when called upon to settle disputes that grow out 
of such contracts. Although there has been some conflict 
of legal authority on many of the questions involved, it 
is possible to omit nice legal distinctions and emphasize 
the fundamental rules by which controversy may be 

avoided. . 

' Suppose a firm in New Orleans writes to you offenng 
one hundred bales of cotton at twelve dollars a bale. 
Ton reply by return mail accepting the offer, but your 
letter is lost or delayed. In the meantime the firm m 
New Orleans has sold the cotton and cotton has advanced 
to fifteen dollars a bale. Do you lose your contract sim¬ 
ply because the firm in New Orleans did not receive your 
fetter? No. The contract was legally complete when 
- r • . -r,.. Vor ("Amd COBH- 
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pel the New Orleans finn to famish the cotton at twelve 
dollars a bale because the offer was made by mail and 
therefore an acceptance by mail is legal. The contract 
became effective when you communicated your accept¬ 
ance to the post office, which was the agent in trans¬ 
mitting the offer. The New Orleans firm took chances 
on the loss of your acceptance. It follows, therefore, 
that after a letter of acceptance is mailed, the contract 
to which it refers cannot be revoked or changed by a 
subsequent letter. If an offer by letter is accepted in 
its exact terms by return letter, neither the offer nor the 
acceptance can be revoked by a telegram. 

C ircumstances under which your acceptance of 
an offer by letter or teUyram becomes legally a con¬ 
tract—teat caeee that are precedents in court. 

The act of depositing a letter of acceptance in a post 
office or a mail box is sufficient “mailing.” The de¬ 
livery of a telegram at the office of the telegraph com¬ 
pany makes the contents binding. But delivery to a 
postman who is not the agent of the post office to re¬ 
ceive letters is not “mailing” within the meaning of the 
law. Needless to say, delivery of a letter to an office 
boy or messenger is not legal mailing until the message 
is deposited at the post office. Consequently, if a revo¬ 
cation of an offer is received while the messenger is mak¬ 
ing his way to the post office, there is no contract. De¬ 
posit of a letter in a mail chute is legal mailing. De¬ 
livery of a telegram to a messenger employed by the 
telegraph company makes the message binding. 

He who makes an offer by mail or telegraph can fully 
protect himself by stating in the offer that only the 
receipt of a letter or a telegram shall constitute a propffl 
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thus thrown upon the party to whom he makes the offer. 
The offer can be made on condition that the acceptance 
is received in a certain manner and before a certain 
time. The receiver of an important offer may fortify his 
acceptance both by letter and by telegram. ^ 

Private boxes, pigeon holes and letter receptacles may 
conceal future difficulty unless they are properly cared 
for. When letters are slipped through a notch in the 
door and allowed to fall promiscuously on the floor, 
often among boxes or desks, a firm need not be surprised 
if a valuable contract goes astray or if they are held to 
an offer which has been forgotten. 

A theatrical manager sent a proposal in writing to an 
actress, engaging her services for a year. She signed an 
acceptance and placed it in the private box at the en¬ 
trance of the theater. The manager never received it, 
and employed some one else. The actress wrote to the 
manager for an explanation. He informed her that she 
had not accepted his offer. The contract was complete, 
said the court, when the actress complied with usual or 
even occasional practice by leaving the acceptance in a 
place of deposit recognized as such by the manager. The 
actress was able to recover wages under this decision. 

Difficulty frequently occurs in binding contracts by 
mail or by telegraph if the acceptance is in terms 
slightly different from the offer. It is easy to forget 
that an acceptance in terms slightly different from the 
offer, either as to time, place, quality or quantity, is not 
valid and that the person who made the offer need not 
honor such an acceptance. 

Henderson lived about two miles from Harper s Ferry. 
Nelson operated a mUl at Mill Creek, twenty miles from 
Harper’s Perry. When Nelson’s wagon stopped at 
>„ handed the driver a let- 
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t«r which contained an offer to pnrchaae 300 bamla of 
ffonr at $9.50 a barrel. A postscript to this letter read; 
“Please write by return of wagon whether yon accept 
my offer.” The wagoner did not return to Harper's 
Ferry, but Nelson wrote a letter addressed to George¬ 
town, accepting the offer. When he attempted to deliver 
the flour, Henderson ndused to receive it, because Nel¬ 
son had not accepted the offer at the place and in the 
manner direeded. The courts upheld his refusal. Not 
only had Nelson disregarded the designated manner of 
aceeptance, but he had accepted at a different place. 
The contract would undoubtedly have been declared 
valid had Nelson accepted at the place designated and 
within a reasonable time. 

F ollow exactly the condUtOTie impoeed by Ae offer 
—the seller iTtay find a loophole Arouyh 
tohieh to escape from an undesirtAle contract. 

If the offer requires accejitonce by return mail, this 
provision must be followed. Taylor held Clayton’s note 
which went to protest on October 23. On October 27 
Taylor wrrote Clayton: “If you will send me a draft on 
New Vork for the amount of j’our note, I will send it to 
you on receipt of the draft. Let me hear from you by 
return mail.” This letter was received by Clayton on 
the 29th of October, but he delayed sending a draft 
until November 3. The draft was received by Taylor 
November .5, but he had already made preparations for 
suit, and proceeded on November 6. He refused to ac¬ 
cept Clayton’s draft unless the costs of the suit were 
paid also. Althongh two holidays intervened, the oourt 
decided that since Clayton had permitted four days to 
elapse before replying, be was not entitled to benefft 
frem Taylor’s original offer. 
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Tbe diffiooltiea which may arise when propoaitioni 
and connter-propoaitions are made by mail and by tele¬ 
graph are numerous. Sanders wrote to a fruit company 
offering to supply them with ten carloads of apples in 
good order. The apples were not to bi' over one-half 
green. The first car was to bo delivered between the 
first and the fifteeuth of December, tlie second between 
the fifteenth and the thirtieth, and one every ten days 
thereafter. The offer wa.s to be accepted not later tlian 
October 31. The fruit company replied by teleirraph 
that it would accept, provided the offer wa.s change<l to 
read, “A car every eight days after .lanuary 1, none in 
December.” To this conditional aceeptnnee, Sanders re¬ 
plied, “No.” The fruit company replied that it would 
accept the offer only on the conditions which it had 
stated and on November 4 wn)tc that it regretted it 
could not accept the original ofl'er, but added, “If you 
will change the contract so as to read as we wired you, 
we will accept it and forward a draft in payment.” 

Sanders then replied by telegraph, “Letter received. 
Will accept conditions. If satisfactory, answer and will 
forward contract.” To this the fruit company replied 
by telegraph, “All right, send contract.” 

Sanders sent the contract prepared in strict accord¬ 
ance with the conditions named in the letti^rs and tele¬ 
grams, but the fruit company added other terms, appar¬ 
ently mutually understood, regarding the kind and qual¬ 
ity of the fruit and the manner of shipment. Difficulties 
followed: the shipment was refused and a law suit re¬ 
sulted. The court held-that Sanders was entitled to 
recover on his contract, for it was complete and binding 
when the conditions first imposed by the fruit company 
were accepted. The telegrams and the correspondence 
determined tbe contract, and the fruit company was 
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held to heve do right to add further proviaiona, no mat¬ 
ter how trivial. 

Although an offer may be conditional upon acceptance 
by return mail or within a reaaonable time, the one who 
makes the offer should not forget that he may waive the 
conditions. He may either by word or by act disregard 
the conditions which he ha.s imjioscd and make a con¬ 
tract binding lung after the allotted time limit has 
eapiird. 

On October 30, Hackley wrote to Gillman a.s follows; 
“We will send yon one or two hundred tons for $4.50 
per ton delivered in Alhiiny, if you will give us your 
order now,’’ Oillrnaii delayed answering until Novem¬ 
ber 3, when he rejdied, “Will you iiuike me any better 
price if 1 order four hundred tons?” llaekley did not 
reply. The delay was ii virtual refusal, and llaekley 
was under no obligation to give further attention to the 
matter. Gillman then wrote, on November 6, “You 
may send me 200 tons at $4.50 as late as you dare wait 
before the closing of the river.” llaekley replied, stat¬ 
ing that he hoped to fill the order, but that he was not 
certain whether he could heeause he had lost a number 
of vessels. He promised, however, to do his best to get a 
boat. 

He failed to secure a boat and Gillman went to court. 
The jndge decided that llaekley was not bound by his 
offer of October 30 beyond a time sufficient to enable 
G illm an to accept; that the terms of the offer, “if you 
will give us your order now,” required an acceptance 
by return mail: but that the subsequent acts and state¬ 
ments of Hackley showed a waiver on his part of the 
conditions of acceptance; and that there was, therefore, 
a valid acceptance of the offer to sell two hundred tons 
at $4.50. 
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An aceeptAnce of an offer by mail or telegraph which 
varies, even slightly, the term of the original amonnts 
to a refusal and becomes itself an offer. 

As a general rule the courts have not placed a re¬ 
fined, superfine meaning upon the words of the offer. 
If the acceptance adds immaterial terms to the offer or 
merely states matters which wep' understood between the 
parties, it is still a valid acceptiinee; but when the ae- 
eeptanee varies the essential elements of the offer, it ia 
not valid. 

M aking a conUart ri'quirrs knovU/lge of <iU Uu* 
f-nanttial paitiL^—gour men jiuJgment wUl Uiett 
ictirri you of changcn that intmlidalr. 

Norton wrote Mandol and Company on February 20 
as follows: “I will take 1(1,(KKJ blue Welsh tire brick at 
.‘|>24 per thou.sand. upon the o])i'riiiio of navigation on the 
Hudson. Let me know if my ordi-r i.s acceptesl.’’ Man¬ 
dol and Company on Febniarj' 2d replied, “We thank 
you for your order of I'ebruary 20, for lO.fKlO blue 
Welsh tire brick at .$24 per thousand on dock at New 
York City upon opening of navigation.’’ 

It will be observed that, in accepting the offer, Mandol 
and Company added “on dock at New York City.” The 
question was raised whether or not this was an accept¬ 
ance in the terms of the offer. The courts decided it 
was, becauae. the parties must have understoial that the 
brick would be unloaded on the dock at New York City. 
Generally speaking, the application of common simse 
and the use of reasonably clear language is all that is 
necessary to accept an offer in the terms under which it 
is made. The man who accepts with a slight variation 
can usually determine for himself whether or not he is 
changing the terms of the offer to such an extent that 
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his acceptance is inTalid. 

A contract may be accepted by acts. In other words, 
acceptance may be implied from the acts of the persons 
to whom the oiler is made. The acts which constitate an 
acceptance of an offer must be done to the knowledge of 
the person who made the offer. When an order for 
goods is sent, the tillinp of the order and the shipment 
of the goods within a reasonable time are an acceptance 
of the order and the contract i.s complete. This principle 
has been e-stended to the act of entering a school or col¬ 
lege by one who relies upon the offer made in the cata¬ 
log. An offer might, however, he revoked before knowl¬ 
edge of the aet which amounts to acceptance comes to 
the notice of the one who made the offer. 

The following general suggestions will be of value 
when you accept or make offers by mail and telegraph: 

1. An offer by letter remains a continuing offer until 
the letter is received, and for a reasonable time there¬ 
after. 

2. The offer may be revoked at any time before ac¬ 
ceptance. hut when it is accepted by the deposit of a 
letter in th<' mail, the contract is complete. 

8, When the contract is completed by the mailing 
of a letter of acceptance, the one who accepts is not re¬ 
sponsible for a delay or loss which follows. He may en¬ 
force his contract even if the letter of acceptance never 
reaches its destination. 

4. The acceptance must follow strictly the terms of 
the offer and must be in the manner prescribed. An 
acceptance which in any way qualifies the terms of the 
offer amounts to a refusal of the offer, and no binding 
agreement can result. 

5. Acceptance may be indicated by acts, but the eon- 
tract is not oomplete and binding until knowledge of the 
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acta is conveyed to the person who made the offer. The 
offer may be revoked at any time before this knowledge 
is so conveyed. 

6. When making an offer by letter or telegram yon 
may protect yourself by stating that it shall not be bind¬ 
ing until you have received notice of acceptance. The 
same result may be accomplished by limiting the time 
for acceptance. 

Keep these simple yet necessary principles in mind. 
Tell them to all your correspondents—-to every man who 
has a letter to write that may bring you into contractural 
relations with another house, A lawsuit is a disagree¬ 
able occurrence in any business, and more than that, it 
is sure to drive away business. It is far easier to pre¬ 
pare than repair. 



CALES have been made^-and loet—by ths printed matter 
^ enoloeed with bueinete eorreejtond^ee. A mere vuut 
qf advertieingfoldere, cards and brie-a-brac is in itself not ti»- 
pnssi^ le the **proneti,’‘ unless sack item backs up a stat^ 
menl in ths letter and has a direct hairing m the sals. 


•>wO< K. Mutum 
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BRINGING DISSATISFIED 
CUSTOMERS INTO LINE 

By CKrnill 1). Murphy 


I N THE front office of a metropolitan book store han¬ 
dling both cal! an<i niuil business, the president 
clutched the earlion of a letter and wigwagged *or the 
sales manager. 

‘‘Read that,'’ he eominanded. 

A complaint had ia tui l eeeived from a woman who had 
sent stamps and a re((u<‘st for wall paper samples the 
month previous—suyiptwing. of (^ourso, that the house 
carried such wendmiidise. Hut the customer had written 
twice for satisfaction and received “an insulting an¬ 
swer.” From the files the carbon copy had been re¬ 
quisitioned by the pn'sident to discover just how curt 
this answer had been: 


A *'wooden" 
wagnph 
• dap in 
tke^oet. 


9«kr Madta- 

to olftt* tbftt V* knov nothlBC of 70Qr 
roqaoit for iMploa bbA that •• ar* net n vnll 
pipar bouea tsTvay. 9a aell book* and atitleatry. 
fh*B 70 U «*nt *&7tblBc is our lint «* *h«ll b« 
9l«ni«A to ttrT* you. 


The sales manager glanced at the initials and then at 
the date. 

“This letter was written the last day young Hodg¬ 
kins was with us,” he explained. ‘‘He was working 
oTer-time to ‘clean up.’ ” 
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“Who wrote it does not matter,” the president de¬ 
clared. “What are you going to do about it—that’s 
the point now.” 

“I’ll answer it,” said the sales manager. “A cus¬ 
tomer is never more deeply interested than when ho 
takes the trouble to complain—never so susceptible to 
selling suggestions as when he has just received sincere 
and dignified apology for a alight which the house itself 
never intended.” 

A polite note of regret, frank explanation and sincere 
apology went out in the first mail. It asked for a chance 
to prove the writer’s personal interest and willingness 
to “make up” for the customer's inconvenience. Within 
a week the woman responded, enclosing an order she had 
been holding, she said, until she learned whether the 
firm “did the things it advertised.” 

Nothing heats an energi'tic person in a huny like the 
indefinite delay, the intangible tangle, the perplexing 
silence of a long distance misunderstanding. If, how¬ 
ever, your complaint correspondent once senses the value 
of promptness, frankne.ss and generosity in handling dis¬ 
agreements, his letters in their groove will outclass the 
cleverest local adju.ster. When the “trouble man” meets 
closed doors and the sulks, the letter gets through, 
catches the complainant’s temper cool and shames him 
into fair play. 

’The first principle in complaint correspondence is to 
get the back file, study out the difficulty and woric up 
your case as if you expected to take it into court. The 
next essential is to settle it “out of court”—informally, 
generously. That the worst tangle may have a simple 
explanation which will do away with all ill feeling was 
proved in the experience of a premium house. 

It did not hegin in tiie front office tbia time. The tales 
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manager, ooming in, was after the correspondent before 
his topcoat was oif. 

“Where were you yesterday!” 

“I was moving, 1 told yon I’d be away. Remem¬ 
ber!” 

“Yes,” the sales manager admitted. “I remember 
now, but I tried to get you by telephone a dozen times. 
A customer called up, abused us all for twenty minutes 
and then hung up before I could rightly explain things 
to her. She has raised a club of customers to get the 
cut glass set we offer agents, but said she had been hold¬ 
ing the names for six weeks because she was afraid to 
order from a firm which doesn’t answer letters. She’s 
going to return the money, she said. Customers are all 
‘kicking.’ We stand to lose a nice order and get a 
black eye in promising territory.” 

The correspondent took the customer’s name and 
found her letters in the file, with his own answer and 
follow-ups. These had failed to secure the remittance 
which, by her own statement, she had already raised. 
Comparing the address in the letter with that giyen in 
the telephone call, he found the initials different. Call¬ 
ing his stenographer, he dictated the following: 


jlbK/nU 
/hpthun it 
tit bett atb’~ 
btdt for iftm 
to tote in 
nntietring a 


Th* ■«!#• BAtiftcar told at tfali aornlnc of 
your dliappolBtaoot at rocolvlBg ao raply to your 
Taluad Inqulrlaa of iOTtrai woaka aco. 2 tseloao 
earboB ooplao of tha rapliaa ulltd you oa tba 
lOtb aad 17tb. 

I aa Bcrry. Isdand. that I mb away from th» 
Bfflea ytatarday whtn you bappaaad to bo IB tB* 
alty aad ealltd bo up; particularly at your tala- 
pBoainc BufcoBtB tha probabla eauoo of tba delay 
•hiobhao BO iBooBTaaitaoad you. Tour aaao la 
tho lottor apptara aa Ira. V. S. BBltbablla that 

? eu lava oror tha teltphooa lo Bra. L. a. Salth. 

t aaaaa elaar that ay lattara autt have ala- 
earriad for thla roaaoB, 

Tha earhoB eoplaa •III, I tmat. aho« yas 
that aur raaponoai vara aa praapt aa ear lataraat 
la alBoara. That tha aail fallad to roach you 
•aa tB Boeldast Bhlah •• eeuld la ae vay afall, 
auoh BB va raarat it. 
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Followed a dignified, not too urgent appeal for the 
business she was holding. But not a word to suggest 
that the fault was really in her carelessness. The new 
tone of courtesy in the reply which that complaint letter 
evoked did the correspondent as much good ns the club 
order which was pinned to it when he laid it on the 
manager’s desk. As nearly iilway.s, aoeuniey. fairness 
and patience on the part of the tinii. contrasted with the 
customer’s own petulance, made a friend who is still 
sending in orders. 

This efficiency and fairness in complaint correspond¬ 
ence depends upon your having a well organized depart¬ 
ment and upon your letters being written broad¬ 
mindedly. 

Work with and even for your client as well as for 
your house, is an effective rule tor the complaint corre¬ 
spondent. 

Classified by causes, complaints may he groupeil under 
four headings: 

(1) Those due to neglect or error on the part of the 
house. 

(2) Those for which the complainant is at fault. 

(3) Those which are n eonihination of hluriders on 
the part of both. 

(4) Those due to outside or unavoidable cau.ses. 

In handling the first class, thime is an advantage in 
having some one high in authority explain that the mat¬ 
ter has been investigated so that, while offering firesent 
satisfaction, the house feels that it can promise greater 
accuracy in the future. The customer who feels that 
he is constantly to have adjustments on hand is sure to 
take his patronage elsewhere. 

The complaints for which the customer is to blame 
call for a generous and conservative, but frank and de- 
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tailed statement of the situation. The importaat point 
to be established is that the bouse was not at fault, but 
sympathizes with the customer’s annoyance and is ready 
to "help out.” 

Where the blame is to be divided the house can well 
afford to assume its full share and except in peculiar 
cases which need to be arbitrated, can trust itself to tbe 
fairness of the averaRC customer. Where the complaint 
includes an unfair demand upon the firm, however, your 
correspondent will have to jud^e his reader closely and 
suit his appeal to the case with bis utmost tact and 
knowledge of men. 

Complaints due to outside sources must not be ne- 
plected, for a peculiar resentment attaches to a delayed 
shipment, a failure of the post office or a breakage in 
transit. A photographer who duplicated a mail order 
and then went to the post master personally to investi¬ 
gate a delay for whieh that serviee was wholly responsi¬ 
ble, merely stated tliis fact in his letter and so convinced 
his customer that he could be trusted to deliver satis¬ 
faction. 

Every day of delay may cost your customer money 
end your firm trade. The first rule of complaint routine 
is, therefore, to get your reply into the mail within 
twenty-four hours after the complaint comes in. This 
reply should be as complete as possible, but if nothing 
more, must at least be an acknowledgment, with soras 
individual touch which proves that yon are going to die 
bottom of the matter. 

When the “no money mail” is opened in a fully sys¬ 
tematized office complaints are usually sorted under sev- 
oral heads and given to the file clerks in charge of eer- 
tain states or eertain parts of the work, snefa as Mm- 
plaiato from salesmen, from dealers and in tegaid ta 
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tnDQMHiBtion. To each letter the clerk attaehei a blank 
on lAich ia noted the time of giving it out. 

The letter, with the attached clip, goea to a corre- 
sptmdent who studiee out the difSculty and chccka it on 
this list. 

C ONTROLLING causet of complaint u not impoo- 
aihle if you have dcjiniie records to guide you. Your 
'‘complaint mait’ is valuabU in that it gites you these fads. 

It is essential that house blunders be tabulated when 
they are eicessive and that executive Ktepu be taken to 
control them. For this puri)C)8e the complaint clerk 
keeps a daily tally sheet, cheeking tlie causes under a 
score of headings. At the end of the day theta* sheets 
can be totaled and listed in a daily report, which in turn 
will be condensed into a monthly table. These n^corda 
contain much valuable information, not only in regard 
to friction in the organization, but also with regard to 
confusing statements in the advertising literature and 
letters, and unnecessary knots in the selling plan. In 
some offices blunders that result in complainlH are 
charged against the department and against the clerk 
responsible for them, having a certain discount value 
in a piece-work or bonus system of payment. 

This analysis of causes for complaint also makes pos- 
aible a set of instructions and a paragraph or form letter 
book, which quickly gives the eorrt'spondent the correct 
tone and logic for each letter. Where the chief corre¬ 
spondent freshens these paragraphs and brings his plan 
np to date frequently, the routine of complaint handling 
is sacceeafuily given over to a less expensive corps than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

A complaint which appears trivial to the house is 
Ofoally an important matter to the costomer. The tonp- 
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Ution to through with a complaint letter by super- 
hciai statemeatA is likely neither to fool your customer 
nor even to silence him. If an attempt is made to gloss 
ever a complaint and at the same time clinch an order, 
the irritah^d custom<'r will often precipitate an expensive 
exchange of letters. The two complaint replies written 
respectively by the district and home office of a life in¬ 
surance company bring out these points plainly. 

The local agent for the company had lined up a pros¬ 
pect who, however, wished to divide his annual payment 
into two p()liei(« falling due six months apart. The local 
agent wrote to the district office, which, finding the case 
troublesome, answered that the n’quest was impracticable 
and that he should sign up the insurance as it stood. 
The prospect then wrote the district office a vigorous 
letter stating that he felt sure the desired arrangement 
could be made and that it must be done before he would 
buy the policy. The correspondent at the district office 
sent the following reply: 


A turt Utter 
Uke thu u 
about at fffeo- 
ItN at a per- 
mmat insult 
til rnoKitf a 
proepeet de- 
tide not to 

by,. 


fa bATi ftlratdr vrlttaa th» lee4l M*Bt with 
raitrd to thlo uttor. It would kt Tory usuflukl 
to hftudlo polleloo tho wtj you oBCfoot. Vo BOTor 
hoTO auob raquaata. Tha opproprlota woy la for 
you to poy your flrat yaor'a praalua ond tbaa to 
got your polloy od^uatad oa you wlab wboa tbo 
aoBond praaiua folia dua. Va auggaat tbot you aao 
our loeol ogant OBd taova bla orroaga tbla ot oaoa. 


Iimlead of iilIowinK this lettiT to bully bim into sign¬ 
ing, however, the customer wrote the vice-president of 
the insurance eonip.iiiy asking him sarcastically if he 
could see any reason why better terms could be made 
after buying the policy than before. From the vice-pres¬ 
ident’s office came the following letter, clean-cut and 
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accTirste in statement, phrased with the spirit of faimna 
which is the skilful eoinplaint corre«|)on<lent's chief asset; 


Nothing vins 
autonurt like 
Jairneas. 


Backing up 
Au decuion 
vnth immedi^ 
aU adjusimml 
cf ^ tchoie 

COM. 


Teu «re 9 ult« rlcbt In jour poiUlon ti 
rtsardc aa arrangaBant of payaant datta aultabla 
to your aaana and eonvonlanoe. Thla eaa aaally 
b« done, and «e are aaklnc It our Puilneaa to 
learn vtay our dlitrlet offlee haa not aceeded to 
your requaat without puttina you to IneoaTaaleflea* 

At you wish to take out $2,000 at a flfttaa 
pay life policy and $9000 at a twenty pay endew- 
Bent, the one to fall due in Hay and the other la 
October, you baft only to add to your first 
annual prealun of $177 42 the tua of $11 29 ttra 
ineurance on the second policy froa no* until 
October 12. and thereafter pay tha annual prealua 
of $70.18 IQ May and $96.24 In October. 

Va are forwerdlng a oarbon copy of thla let* 
tar to our district office with dlreottone that 
they ahall tend without further delay to Mr. 
Bishop, our local agant In your city, all the 
neeetiary data and paperi to gift the inturaaee 
you wieh. 


To interrupt a man wlien hi* is ihskinj? satisfaction for 
which he has paid is ns discourteous on paper jus in con¬ 
versation. To interrupt him with sales talk is U» clinch 
a grudge. No tactful corresfiondent will imatrine that 
the complainant wlio is silenceil is won over, or that he 
can be sold across the barrier of ^lissatisfaetion and dis¬ 
courtesy. It is the corresjiorulcnt’H first duty, not to 
Bell, but to fret rid of that barrier once for all, ho that 
trade can resume without hindrance. 




rpHE prop^ handling of a eompiaini tum it into an advor- 
titemerU no matter vhetiur it it token up in the offiee, 
the ^ort, the factory or by mad—the princiiie u the aame. 
in tite konde of a diplomatic adjueter, it beromei a baeie 
upon ukieh to build bueinea$. It offers tiie house an oppor- 
hmiiy to pet in close touch ic^ the euetomer. 

—WilliBin W. r 
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HANDLING COLLECTIONS 
BY LETTER 

By Wbeeler Saniooiii 


H ave you ever followed one of your collection let¬ 
ters in your mind and watched its reading in your 
debtor’s house or office f If your statement is routine, 
he tosses it into a drawer comer to await the pay-day 
‘ ‘ going over, ’ ’ when the most urgmt bills are pulled out 
and paid. If it is suddenly drastic, the debtor aaya or 
thinks, “What will he do next? I'll have to find out 
just how much this collector means and perhaps talk it 
over with him.” 

Host collection letters would be unnecessary if the 
collector knew exactly where the debtor stood as regards 
the account—if the debtor knew how far the collector’s 
attitude was final, and had understood the terms of pay¬ 
ment HO as to plan ahead to meet the obligation when 
necessary. Preliminary collection letters are merely 
feelers—the sparring for an opening—the preliminary 
chat during which the debtor and the collector place 
each other and get down to a mutual understanding. 

Building up this understanding quickly, permanently, 
definitely, is the problem of mail collection. Therefore, 
collection rightly begins in the sales and credit depart¬ 
ments. The rejection of poor risks, the character study 
of charge customers, the delivery of satisfaction as well 
as merchandise and, most important of all, a definite pre- 
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liminaiy understanding; with the customer as to pay¬ 
ment dates—these are the fundamental things Dcecssarr 
for an effective mail collection system. 

A collection plan is a jtermancnl asset—or liability. 
Work it out on broad lines as a business policy; and aa 
is spreads into details of accounting, follow-ups, state¬ 
ments, forms and personal letters, make sure that every 
one is a part of the collection unit, that it helps to build 
up permanent understanding between you and the cua- 
tomer. 


C ollection leturs nffd the ring of franknett and 
truth, and must be aufficientlif Jim without neglect 
ing the right pertonal appeal. 

Examine ordinary' collection letter groups and you 
will find that it usually takes several follow-ups to get 
to the one letter that has the ring of truth and frank¬ 
ness. The good collector gets this quality into his first 
letter and short-cuts formality, lie puts himself in the 
debtor’s place and draws on his own experience to learn 
the interests and appeals on which hia letter most play, 
lie adapts hia credit cards, his reports from salesmen 
and agents, to tell him the circumstances of each sale, 
the enstomer’s attitude then and since and the state of 
his finances. Along these lines he works out his requests 
for payment. 

These collection letters, individually and in scries, are 
planned to do just two things: first, to show the col¬ 
lector as quickly as possible where the debtor stands; 
second, to impress the debtor with the collector’s firm, 
nnheaitating routine in dealing with accounts. 

The disposition to reason in your collection letter* or 
to advance exenses of “needing the money" indicatei 
that yon are ready to argue rather than to act. Tha 
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debtor is equally ready to advance bis excuses and let the 
time slip with exchanges of fruitless letters. Again, if 
your letter is manifestly a mere printed form, it in no 
way suggests to the reader that you are watching his 
individual case, lie feels sure that the mattter is not 
yet urgent. 

In working out your collection aeries, therefore, first 
establish your terin.s of pajunent beyoud the chance of 
misunderstanding. Then keep sight of these terms con¬ 
stantly and make your debtor remember that they stand. 
Welcome the test easis which prove to your public that 
you are ready to back up just requirements with the 
law. Make a firm, definite, consen'ative request which 
is fair and which carries conviction. Build up a unit 
impression of your attitude towards the debt, make your 
whole collection series grade up evenly in tone, as if 
there never had been and never would be a change in 
the definite collection policy of the house. Get every 
disputed account to an agreement as to amoont or terms, 
SO that it will be beyond excuse or appeal. When, how¬ 
ever, you foresee a getiuine reason for non-payment, of¬ 
fer your prospect leeway as a part of your policy, and 
thus avoid encouraging him to think up false excuses. 

Keep away from the letter which has no personal 
touch. Even better than the dignified letter series which 
at no point throws any obstacle in the way of pay¬ 
ment is the letter with the personal touch that shows an 
appreciation of your man’s ambitions, makes him feel 
favorably towards you, touches his sportsmanship, coaxes 
him to pay as a matter of good credit, comfort and ad¬ 
vantage, rather than driving him with fear of embar¬ 
rassment. Kevise yonr form letters often enough so that 
whatever personal touch goes into them may not lose its 
eBeet by repetition to the same individuals. 
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Ab soon aa yon have developed yonr debtor’s position, 
get entirely upon a personal basis and make the appeal 
which you now aw* will bring in his money. Next to 
a remittance, the best result yonr letter can bring is 
a definite date or definite coinmitineiit from the debtor. 
The man who answers locates hiraaelf, shows that he ia 
open to reason, giv(*s you an understanding of }ii.s situa¬ 
tion, recognizes his responsibility. Have your eoUeotion 
routine so well in hand that you arc oontidcnl always of 
the pmper step to take next. TIk'h make your letter get 
away as quickly aa possilile from the fonnal series down 
to the personal exchange, to the recognition of Iho debt, 
to the partial payment, to the complete pajunent 

Among the most simple of eoDcetion prohlcrns is that 
of the retail store in clos(‘ touch with its tradi*. In this 
case you know your patrons and can adapt your collec¬ 
tion methods to them. .Sinn's catering to a high class of 
trade regularly show more leni(*ncy than thos** which are 
less exclusive, be{‘Huse their typical patron is thoroughly 
responsible and is a more valuable trade unit than the 
patron of the cheaper store. 

The collection series wliieh a .Snuthern department 
store developed is typical of the kind of scries often 
carelessly used by the high-grade merchant. The first 
of these letters was merely a printed notice demanding 
payment of the account because it was (►verdue and be- 
cauae the capital was needed in the business. The sec- 
end letter made a stronger demand without being in any 
way bound back to the first letter. The third notice also 
ttood alone and was less urgent in tone than the pre- 
viouaone, beginning with the ironical phrase, “You will 
kindly excuse us,” and carrying a paragraph urging 
further purchases. 

In revising this series, the letters were made to strike 
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u a unit, to grade up in strength and to make the most 
of the important talking points. The first letter was 

as follows: 


Tkefint UttMT 
vmdff eaiU 
cttniion to 
th$^. 

Teu h 4 T» probatlr ovsrleektd ear keeeuiit 
4C«lsat reu of 121.75 vhiob la bo« ooBaUaralllr 
OTtrdua. fbaa 70 a optDati tbla aeoeaaodatlea 
4eoeunt 70 U *111 reoall that eur teraa vara fallT 
axplalsad to 7011 4od •• *111, tharafora, apprael* 
4ta It Tar? aueh If 70 U *111 kladl7 favor ua 
vlth four proBpt raalttanea 1 b llaa vlth thaaa 
taraa. 

The second letter was bound bock to the first and 
took a slightly firmer note: 

The eeeond 
letter take* 

«ilronfer 
attitude. 

fa vrota 70 U on tha 16th oalllni pour attaa- 
tlen to pour overdua aeeouBt of 131.75 and ra- 
quaatad an aarlp raalttanea. Thla «a bava aot 
pat raealTad. fa axtandad thla aeeeeaodatloa to 
pou vlth tha dlatlsct uRdaratandloc that tha 
aoooust vould ba takaa oara of proaptlp aaah 
aoatb. Tha aooount la no* oonaldaratlp OTvrdua 
aad ** raquaat that pou favor ua vlth pour ahaok 

1b full vlthout further delay. 

In the third letter the ndvantage appeal was given 
as mnch play as is ordinarily allowable at so advanced 
a stage in the eollectiou series: 

TUetoneqf 
ftmteu, pel 
fim and de¬ 
cided, ndlede 
fttfer etdiee- 
timfotiep. 

fa have vrlttaa poa tvloa aakl&c aattlaaaBt 
of pear paat due aoeeant of $81.76 tut you ba*a 
liaorad toth of our lattare. Oar taraa, aa 
thoreugblp axplalsad to pou «hoa pou opoaod thli 
aoeeuBt, roqulrad aeathlp oottlaaaat vlthout 
asoaptlon. Tour aoeouat lo ao* loot paot Aao aad 
to oasBot earrp It asp loacor for pon. to racrot 
to bo oeapollod for thit roMos to ftthdraa um 
prlTilofo of furthor erodtt purehaiii oatll pour 
aoooaat lo ivltlod. proipt roalttaaoo poa 

fill put tto iB a peoltioB to ralBOtato pour aaao 

M our oradlt Hot. 


Jl proved prurtice in man; coneemii is to follow tkis 
third letter with a fourth, insisting upon pajnnent of 
the acconnt under threat of snit. It is impcntant in this 
Mtar definitely to fix a date, thus indicating yoor atti' 
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tads and bringing the customer sharply around. It 
may well follow this form; 


The vUina- 
bp 

tkii doU Of 
Jofjat pour 
OftiiL 


Theuih w« h«T« ■Mtttn you thro* tlsoo ooklat 
for poyaoDt of your oooount of |21.76 lone pool 
duo. ond our oolloetor ho* wid* ooTorol eollo oB 
you, you boTo noitbor pold th« oeoount nor cItob 
ut ony rooooa for not dolnc oo. V* no lond*r oar* 
to doloy and unlooo It la pold by th* 12th, «• 
aholl luadlotoly plooo It tn our ottomay** 
bond* for oult without furth«r cotlo*. 


The some plan and iiruetieally the .same luttcra have 
been used effectively, not only liy department stoivs, but 
with slight changes according to the uatunt of the busi¬ 
ness and the class of trade, by general stores, grocers, 
hardware stores, implement and grain dealers. 

Failure to make terms detiuite and cunspieuous on ita 
invoice w'as at the root of the collection troubles of a re¬ 
tail paint and paper house. When this fault was reme¬ 
died the force of the collection letter si-ries wins greatly 
increaaed. When the same fault appeared in the bills 
sent out by a Kansas butter-aud-eggs merchant, he put 
the rubber stamp to excellent use. On the original bill 
he atamped conspicuously the words; “Terms, Cash. 
Aecommodation extended to first of month only.” The 
statement of balance followed on the 15th, with this 
note added: “This account is now past due. Please 
remit promptly.” 

Old accounts were (|uickly cleared up by a grocer who 
gave conceaaions on lung standing debts in order to get 
them acknowledged as correct and secure their immediate 
payment or e definite promise of settlement. A more 
botdieaded grocer, on the other hand, opened a collection 
letter eeriee with an extended description of his need br 
nady money and closed it with a threat to advertise 
end teQ the account—a procedure which amused and 
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angered hia trade and put him in a questionable posi¬ 
tion under post ofSce rulings as to threats and libelous 
statements. A bicycle man, finding himself similarly 
loaded with a large number uf very small accounts, long 
overdue, worked out a two-letter series which made a 
friendly appeal to the customer and by remiuding him 
of the accommodatiou c.vtonded, brought in many debts 
of one and two dollars each at a profit. 

Favoritism in collection efforts is often the focus of 
ineffectiveupsa when busiue.ss relations with the debtor 
are on a friendly basis. A tea, coffee and spiee house 
found a large uuinher of uni)aid accounts on its books, 
and by investigation proved that the fault lay in bur¬ 
dening salesmen with collection duties. This gave cus¬ 
tomers opportunity to e.saet promises and tacit agree- 
ineuts, and tretpicntly new orders bought off old pay¬ 
ments. By taking collections out of the hands of the 
salesmen entirely and putting them strictly on the basis 
of agreement, the efficiency of the entire concern, in¬ 
cluding the sales force, was increa.sed. The secretary of 
a California fraternal society faced the same problem. 
His follow-up lettei-s had tailed to bring back suspended 
members, but by thoroughly revising his series and ap¬ 
pealing to the motives of loyalty, convenience and pro¬ 
tection, he cut and kept down the number of delin- 
quencies. 

Bunniug through the collection methods and letters 
of progressive ooncems in more that a score of different 
lines are these same points of careful credit exteDsion, 
prompt and personal follow-np and a clear-cut, out-in- 
tbe-open policy which establishes a mutual underetand- 
ing as quickly as possible, wins the business respect of 
your debtor and puts your account high up on the list 
of payments he plans to make. 
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M&nafactnrers and wholesalers, as well as retailers, 
often find the letter series built on up-to-date lines their 
best collection plan. A big city commission merchant, 
having city accounts, country accounts ami three branch 
houses which handled their own aceounts under the 
supervision of the home ollice, found that his chief prob¬ 
lem was to insure promptness. To meet this difficulty 
he worked out a follow-up system based (jn carbon copies 
of the original statements sent to debtors. 

This system required the use of live separate tiles, one 
for city accounts, one for country debtors and one for 
each of the branch houses. Each of these tiles was 
divided into three parts, and in every part the names 
were filed alphahetiimlly. The first division was re¬ 
served for accounts cliargi’d during the previous month 
and just coming due. The.se required no immediate at¬ 
tention. The second division containi’il the bull; of his 
accounts, on which payment W'as demanded at once. The 
third division included aceounts more tlian forty-five 
days overdue and was made the object of skilful individ¬ 
ual follow-up, just as the form letter efTorts were focused 
especially on the second division. 

Sight drafts, rightly used, are still recognized as a 
convenient method of securing payment in many cases, 
but manufacturers have found that a series of strong 
letters backing up the draft, or even n’plaeing it, is an 
important aid in collecting slow’ accounts. An Indianap¬ 
olis manufacturer, for e-vamplc, entirely omitted the 
draft with profit and cut down a s('rip.s of nine rather 
weak collection letters to six, which were clean-cut and 
carried a tone of frankness and conviction. A Boston 
corporation did the same thing, sulKtituting for drafts 
and traditional appeals a few friendly, personal letters. 
Experiments quickly developed the most effective length 
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-of letter and the meet effeetive degree of friendlineaa to 
adopt for varions prospect groups. 

In collecting payments on large single items, as well 
as on smaller bills, the tactful letter is effective, as a 
steam shovel concern learned after a thorough revision 
of its collection methods. Punctual follow-up letters re¬ 
flected appreciation of the customer’s patronage, but in¬ 
sisted upon payment as a business matter. Similarly, a 
large electrical contracting company found that it paid 
to omit such phrases as “ On the 10th of March we noti¬ 
fied you” and get down at once to a clearly understood, 
clearly defined, inflexible policy. Another plan, used 
by a brass manufacturing company, was frankly to ad¬ 
vise extremely slow debtors that facts regarding unpaid 
accounts were being given to the central trade associa¬ 
tion office. This was used, not as a threat, but simply 
to show the customer that his delinquency was necessarily 
a matter of trade knowledge. 

The printer, the laundry man, the architect, the 
plumber, the public service company—all meet a big 
problem in that they must collect for service already 
rendered, impossible of profitable foreclosure and subject 
to many questions and disagreementa These same prin¬ 
ciples of promptness, friendliness and determination, 
however, have proved successful in collecting for this 
clan of businesses. 

Hie introduction of a third party into the transactioii 
was turned to advantage by the district office of a tele¬ 
phone corporation in handling both city and rural ac- 
eotinta which had gone through the local office routine 
without success. The plan originally used was to send 
a brusque first letter demanding immediate payssent 
ander threat of suit but weakening down with the final 
phnie, “or soma satisfactory arrangemoit made to take 
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can of the aeeotmt." Between this letter, which went 
to all debtora, and a second letter for universal use, an¬ 
other letter was sent only to the country list. This let¬ 
ter made various blunders, frankly suggesting the debt¬ 
or’s inability to pay, making a direct offer to accept 
payment in instalments and using the plea of money 
tied up in many accounts. The next letter failed to con¬ 
nect in any way with the previous ones and gave an im¬ 
pression of confusion, as if the district oflicc had stum¬ 
bled on the account and was not sure whether colloclion 
had already been undertaken or not. The threat of suit 
was thus weakened and the phrase “avert injury to 
your reputation” brought in a dangerous question of 
abusive language. 

Under the new plan the district office s(<nt the same 
letters to both city and country debtors. These letters 
played to the full the prestige of the general office and 
the personal attention it was giving this particular long- 
delayed account. The first letter was tilled with the 
spirit of firmness and willingness to give the debtor every 
reasonable opportunity and came as a personal message 
from the general office. It showed the debtor that the 
wish of the company was not to embarrass him unneces¬ 
sarily but to make him appreciate the injustice of 
neidecting his obligation. 

Following the reminder and statement of the account, 
this letter ran; 


An txoeBmi 

m i m pk cfHt 


tMmwInek 
inmtm it 

/rfwiir. 


X oABfldtat that 70 a tra aaxieua to par 
yaar Juat dabta and that rear fallara te taka aara 
ot thia aaeaoBt hai protablr baao dua ratbar to 
aacll«aaaa tkaa to aap daalra to avoid aattlaaaal. 

1b a haalataa ebllcatioB of thia aort. It la 
oalp bualBOBa'llka for roa te write ua or aatl 
at eaaa and arraaga for UBadlato pajaast. 

Oor aarvlea la raodarad as aueb a eleat aar* 
gH that It la afalr ta lagaaa tka aatra alarlaal 
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A ttiffedw 
eonparuon. 


Sironff rewvs 

IfMUurM 

kintal ai. 


of teBAllac dolleqatot •ooooati. Hoot 
of our potreao oro tboachtful and proapt «ad «• 
•xtoadod 7oar orodlt puroir to a aattor of ae* 
ooBBodatioB with tbo foollu that peu would aoo& 
taka oaro of tht aattor. 

to shall allow pour aeeeuat to rosaia for 
toD daps loagor in tho loeal Bsaacor's haadst as 
it is oalp in extroao oasss that wo tako aotioa 
froa this offleo. •* shall, thsrofora, oxpaet to 
raoclTA pour sattloaant at tho offloo at Worth* 
Tills 00 or bsfors tho 12th. 


Following this letter, a formal demand for payment 
within five days on penalty of suit was sent. The final 
touch to the force of this collection campaign was a re¬ 
organization of the follow-up system to insure prompt- 
uess in both local and general office routine. 

A plumber found it advisable to divide his customers 
into two classes, of whom the first were regular and re- 
BpoDsible patrons, while the stHioud were transients who 
required to be put on practically a cash basis. With the 
latter class a close personal follow-up was observed, while 
with the former a first of the month statement and a 
series of form letters proved entirely satisfactory. The 
same idea of,dividing customers into classes was used 
in an automobile garage. Here responsible and well-to- 
do customers received follow-up letters and collectors* 
calls at fortnightly intervals, while less responsible 
patrons received more insistent demands for payment 

Mutual understanding between bu^'er and seller is 
especially vital in collecting instalment accounts. The 
collection effort here represents practically a chain of 
sales with a payment following each. The coUectOFi 
therefore, has an unusual opportunity to establish mn- 
tnal respect early in the collection period, so that the 
matter proceeds with less friction and more promptness 
from month to month. 

The snccessful routine followed in one big conosm 
was to make out three statements on white, yellow and 
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bine paper at the same time with the invoice. These 
were filed for sending with the proper lettun at intervals 
calculated to throw the force of collection on the first 
instalment into the period Itefore the second instalment 
came due. On the first statement this friendly notice 
was printed: 


Making pay- 
maU timpU. 

Is ptrlni tblo Kcoount you nood not vrito a 
lottor. Biaply enoloio your ixohsnc* «ltb tbli 
•titiBiBt tnd Bill it. 

The second Rtatcinent contained the following notice 
conspicuously printed in n*d: 

More firmneet 
in the eetend 
latter. 

Our prerloua ttitMOSt hsi iTldoatly bits 
oTorlookod io «• hiTi roooiTod no rooposto. 
floiii ciTo tbli your oirltoot ittoBtlOB. 


With the third statement went a form letter courte¬ 
ously insisting upon the understanding that each instal¬ 
ment was to be paid promptly on a certain date and 
suggesting that as a business proposition every variation 
from this understanding demanded an immediate per¬ 
sonal explanation to the company. 

The second letter came from one of the department 
heads. Its opening paragraph was this: 


Penolul at' four aeciouiit l$ btfprt at for ptrtoatl it* 

Umtionfrom ttattoa. I find tta«t it it oontldortbly »4it dut 

on affieer. Md rtqutit that you h«adlt it it onot. 


The letter closed with a definite statement of terras 
and a specific request for payment without delay. The 
department head's signature followed over bis official 
title. Debtors who habitually let their accounts drag 
nsDally take the first letters from the collection manager 
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ai a matter of course. If, however, a department head 
of whom the lax customer has probably never heard, is 
need early in the series, an atmosphere of personal, out- 
of-the-ordinary attention is created which often brings 
in the money. A third and final letter followed, in 
which the collection mana|;cr made the payment of this 
instalment a test case. This letter opened as follows: 


jt final Tou bavt Tlolatcd your contract vltb ua; yoa 

■iMMt'w/i hnr4 failed to elT* our ropoated atatoaoata aM 

reauoato attontloa. Vo fool that vo haro aet 
tooa aoeordad ordinary bualBoaa oeurtoty by you. 


The letter closed with a definite arrangement of dates 
for payment or suit. 

Whenever the instalment is secured by a legal note, 
local or out-of-town banks can contribute mueb to the 
collection manager’s success. A sewing machine com¬ 
pany has adopted this plan of collecting money on notes 
which secure its charge sales. The routine followed is 
to send each note as it becomes due to the nearest bank 
for collection and notify the customer in ample time 
that payment can conveniently be made there. The 
bank promptly advises the house when notes are not 
honored and the company sends the customer this 
printed form: 


Un»t 

« s 


Tlio bank lint Juit advlaod ns thnt ye«r avt* 
for Iso. duo oa Karob IS, vm aot yald at aatarltf, 
Pltaat adTlaa at vbat Alayotitlaa yon *111 Mk* 
of tb* aattar. 


At the eid of five days the first form letter is sent: 


Apm/kH 


Vo Dotlfiod yoa of tho aea-ywai at y*ar 
aeto of iso. daa Mareh IB, aaklac vkat 41 * 9 ob 1 * 
tloe yea veald OKko of It. Vo have bad m ravlj 
fro* yoa. Vlaaoa cloa tba aattor y*«r tMaAl«W 
attaatiOB. 
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The aeoood letter, ten days later, became more em¬ 
phatic and was usually phrased something like this: 

Qtiting 
frompUyto 
the point, and 
ekoimu tn- 
ereatea /m* 

fUM. 

T«u hAva Bat rapllad althar to tha aotlea — 
aaat pou or to our paraoBol lottar rocardlna bob« 
pOTBeDt of your Beta of $20. dua Haroh Id. Va 
■sat taalit that you aaka Imaadlata paymant of 
thla Beta aa aa oanoet alio* It lonaar to raaiala 
dlahoDorad. 

The third 

letter, after again allowing a ten-day in- 

terval, had this tone: 

A definite 
daujor 
wteni mil 
eflm brinQ 
tkeiiowpap 
around. 

lotalthatandlBC tha foot that aa hofa arlt- 
tOB you twice and hava aant you aaTaral notleaa 
advlalBC yeu ef your dlahenorad neta of $20. dua 
March id, thla Beta atlll raulea unpaid Teu 
h*ra net avan flTan ua aoy raaaon why you have 

Bot protected It fa Inalat upoo your clTlng 
thla your iBBOdlata attention, fa eaonot allow 
tha Beta to raaaln unpaid any longer. Tour ranlt* 
tanea auat reach ua toy May 1. 

The fourth and final letter, after another delay of ten 

days, WBS in 

the following form: 

Vee a threat 
of euHonlp 
liken all other 
meane koee 
Jailed. 

fa are aurpriaad at act having heard froB 
yoa la reply to our three pravloua lattara con- 
earalBg tha uapald note, fa are certainly an- 
titled to the oourtaay of a reply giving any 
raaaos you aay have for net paying thla note at 
aaturlty. Uadar thaaa clreuBatancaa wa will not 
carry tha Beta any longer and unleaa you pay it 
hy June 36. wa ahall Isaadlataly place it In 
oar attarsay^a handa for ault without further 
Botioa to yeu. 


In case this letter was disregarded the practice was 
to arrange for a personal or telephone conversation in 
order to get a definite understanding beyond the pos- 
■ibility of vagueness as to whether extreme action would 
be worth while. 

A well organized collection department in a local 
diamber of commerce or retail merchants' association 
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ou work oQt the disinterested, third-party advice to 
pay meet effectively. When organizing an association 
or commercial club department for this work the plan 
should not be to work along the line of a routine collec¬ 
tion agency, but to make debtors understand quickly 
and plainly that the merchants stand together in col¬ 
lection work and the keeping of credit records. 

The third-party feeling secured by this method acts 
more as a credit umpire than as an active collection in¬ 
fluence. An association can sweep aside misunderstand¬ 
ings by expressing perfect willingness to umpire them 
and assuming that then no other good reason for non¬ 
payment can exist. A debtor has a natural desire to 
make the most of any misunderstanding upon which 
he can fall back. lie is ciastomarily either irritated or 
chagrined at being pushed to pay bis bill, and, more or 
leas unconsciously, eagerly uses any opportunity to ex¬ 
cuse or justify his delay with a misunderstanding, real 
or fancied. Once a third-party influence brushes aside 
misunderstandings he is left with no means to justify 
either his delay or further procrastination. If his sen¬ 
sitiveness is carefully and diplomatically considered at 
this point, he can often be induced to pay without any 
ill feeling. 

The association letters used for the collection of claims 
generally carry at the top or on the back a complete 
list of the members and officers of the association, and 
whatever by-lass or legal items bear in a persuasive 
way upon delinquency. These items should make it 
plain that failure to pay places the debtor’s name on a 
register open to the inspection of all members. The 
most successful collection effort consists of dignifled, 
non-partisan letters offering to play the judge if tiie 
debtor has any just excuse or complaint, but designed 
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to make the debtor believe as quickly as possible that 
the association has solved the problem of ciactiiiK hon¬ 
esty in paying debts. While by fullou'ing prognssive 
collection tactics, the individual niereliant (!an handle 
most accounts on a basis of permanent and mutual sat¬ 
isfaction, such an association has strong moral force in 
bringing the shifty debtor to tenns. 

Whatever the method to which you resort, however, 
to make sure that the bad debt percentage is kept at the 
lowest possible figure; ren]eiul)er nl\va_v.s to take the atti¬ 
tude of perfect fairness; and grade up the degrw of 
firmness used in the letter, as the account is n-cent or 
long delinquent. Consider that the majority of men 
are honest and will pay if they can, provided you pro¬ 
pose payment to them in a frank, man-to-man way. 
Brutal demands, and the insinuation that your customer 
is a scoundrel and wants to avoid paying his just debts, 
are sure to win you enemies; nor arc they effective 
means of frightening the really bad i)ay. 




IMPRESS upon the Mind qf pour nutonur poitf duire 
^ to MM him HTtiee and pou tirHu the keynote of 
fercifiJ avpeal. Adoft this idM in all yottr Utteri, and the 
meeeaye they carry wdi get under hit tkield of indifference. 
Let be the tenor of your vx/rde and ffou ineure a pertomal 
rdation with eutUmert, Syceett in handling euHamere 
, deyende la^y upon tia esUMithnent of volieies tehieh oim 
to Mnnteui a yertonal contact. LeUere are one of 
yottr moet talmble aide in carrying out ihie purpoee. 

-R. V. Lull 
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MAILING LISTS AND THE 
FOLLOW-UP 

By I^arlow D. Brown 


W HY cnu’t 1 do thatr’ demanded the president of 
a public service corporation of his advertising 
jnanagcr, {)ointing to a striking advertisement in the 
morning paper—the work of a noted agency. 

That same day llie president and his advertising man¬ 
ager sat closeted with the copy chief of the agency. “I 
will get you 10,000 inquiries inside of two weeks,” prom¬ 
ised the distinguished copy writer; “have your clerical 
staff ready to handle them as they come through.” 

‘‘You bring the mail and we’ll handle the inquiries,” 
laughed the president, and hia advertising manager smil¬ 
ingly nodded confirmation. 

During the next three weeks eleven thousand inquiries 
flowed into that office; hundreds with each incoming 
mail. The office was completely submerged, and thou¬ 
sands of inquiries, tied in bundles, were stacked about 
the corridors to grow stale, because there were no facil¬ 
ities for handling them. Loss, dissatisfaction, discounted 
prestige, inevitably followed. 

To make the most of the business the mail brings you, 
or as a basis for correspondence crploitation, you must 
have, first of all, the smooth runnmg, tested and proved 
machinery of follow-up. First, systematize the mechani- 
oal end of the office w ork in order automatically to re- 
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ceive and recall to the attention of the correspondent at 
the proper date every prospect and proposition. Sec¬ 
ond, prepare your form letters and paragraphs to cover 
the points where inquiries bulk; classify and number 
these letters so that you can get out the mail quickly 
and have time left to plan fur more business. 

M ^CHXSICXL aids, filing dfviefs and card systems 
that keep tab on ike prospect and bring Aim in iin« 
farfoUemhitp at tke right time. 

The day you receive an inquirj’ from a prospective 
customer in regard to goods, you perhaps s(>nd u catalog 
and refer him to some particular items. In case no reply 
comes within ten days, you wish to write again and fol¬ 
low your first letter. At the end of ten days, therefore, 
this inquiry must come to your attention. It should 
never be necessary to go through a mass of corn^spond- 
ence and select the letters that must he followed; but 
in case a prospect writes befon; ten days have expired, 
it must also be possible instantly to locale all his corre¬ 
spondence. 

Follow-up systems may be infinitely varied to suit dif¬ 
ferent lines of business, but the principle of modern 
follow-up is simple. The lawyer, the druggist, the real 
estate dealer, the grocer or insurance agent will find 
such a systematic follow-up a real selling power in bis 
letter work. 

Consider first whether the previous correspondence is 
necessary in following the inquiry. Where a single line 
is £eing sold there is often no need to refer to earlier 
letters, as every inquiry will cover the same article, 
and a few facts posted to the follow-up card will Iw suf¬ 
ficient for you in working out your letter. In another 
class of business, where many lines are handled or a 
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high-priced article inTolTing peculiar conditions for each 
buyer is being sold, you will have to refer back in order 
intelligently to get out each answer or follow-up. In 
such cases the card need not carry the details of the 
transaction, but will merely cross-indei the letter files 
and “call off” the day when reference to the correspond¬ 
ence is necessary. 

Where the correspondence is simple and general let¬ 
ters are used, however, an alphabetical system of follow¬ 
up cards can be kept so thoroughly as to avoid moat ref¬ 
erences to previous letters. Each card contains the 
name of one customer or prospective customer, the ad¬ 
dress, and an information outline as to form letters and 
catalogs sent, and the points which determine the next 
move in the follow-up. Work out the design of this 
card to fit your own letter writing and to make the most 
of what you know about your prospects. Along the top 
of the card are sometimes printed the days of the month 
from 1 to 31, and over the number corresponding to the 
date on which the card is next to have attention you 
can put a metal clip. The clips on the cards for one 
day will then be in line and can easily be taken from 
the file for attention. 

You may obtain further distinction between customers, 
prospective customers and different classes of customers 
or prospects by using differently colored cards and by 
numbered or lettered tabs in different positions project¬ 
ing above the card. The chief objection to different col¬ 
ored cards for customers and prospects is that, when 
prospects become customers, it is necessary to rewrite 
the information. A better scheme is to use for pros¬ 
pects a card with a small tab on the upper right-hand 
comer. When a prospect buys, the tab may be niipped 
off and the card transferred to the customer file. 
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A manufacturer of five kiuda of atovca providea earda 
with five kinds of tabs, correaiionding with the five lines 
the house manufacturtis, projecting at different (Msitions 
along the top of the card, so that the prospects for No. 
1 fall in line (Fonn VIII). 

A large whole.sale piano house keeps a tile of prua- 
pect cards and a follow-up of “liekler” cards. When 
the inquiry comes to the office, the nanie, business and 
address of the prospect arc entered on a while card, to¬ 
gether with the source of inquiry and the numla'r of the 
form letter to he .sent in reply. Hy carbon paper, a 
brown tickler card (Form IX) is made at the siime time 
and filed ahead to the date when additional information 
will be sent to the pros])ect in ease he is not first heard 



from. Each subsequent letter and the enclosures, to¬ 
gether with the date of mailing, are noted on the 
“tickkr" with a rubber stamp, tuid it is again for¬ 
warded in the date file. The white card is filed alpha- 
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bcticalljr IS to town snd by name in a given city. When 
a sale is made, the “tickler” is destroyed and the white 
eard from the prospect file is transferred to the “live” 
file of customers. 

A nation-wide selling agency carries a form printed 


IdlMB Mdu11«, 

400 Itoj 9D,<13. 

Wan 93. 

BLooBlngtoa. HI* 

400.1 JUL10U13 

Bailaait: iruuistw 


6*wm 19-519 



FORM IX: Thit tickUr card is filed under the date eti for sending the 
next latter. Crase references in ether files moke it jjossilde to leente aai 
rersoee this eard if the customer orders in the meantixu 


on the outside of each letter folder and here epitomizes 
the campaign. This record abbreviates research. Only 
a simple tickler card is needed in addition. The corre¬ 
spondent, reminded by the tickler, picks np one folder 
at a time, concentrates on the record carried on its cover, 
refers only occasionally to the contents, and dictates his 
letter without referring to two separate records or 
waiting on file clerics. This combination card and folder 
idea is especially adapted to the jobber’s follow-np sjfs- 
tem, where the number of prospects does not make the 
files nnwieldy. 

Systematically to answer the inqniries yon reeeivs 
from day to day yon may either (1) note upon the ia> 
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qniry the key number of the form letter needed in reply; 
(2) circle the vital point in the inquiry in blue pencil 
and let the clerk choose the proper form, or (3) note 
the salient items in the letter upon an inquiry slip and 
turn it over to the clerk tor choice of form letter reply 
and for record. The slips ffo each day to the person in 
charge of the foIlow-ui> lilc, so that the ri'ply can go out 
and the case can be recorded pennanently on its card. 

The inquirer’s name once on the card, clerks can take 
care of the rest of the follow-up. Inriuiriea are uaually 
followed every ten to twenty days; therefore, supposing 
the first letter was sent out on the first day of the month, 
a tab might he placed over the “Id” figure on the pros¬ 
pect card, or the “tiekler” card filed ahead under the 
proper date. Each time tlie follow-up card comes to 
attention the clerk notes upon the prospect card or 
folder what further literature is -sent and files it ahead, 

T est of Uu foUmo-op coma vhn inijiiiria btpin lo 
arrive and your selection of Jorrn^etter replies suo- 
eteds or fails to bring su^ieient orders. 

Four or five days after the posting of a large mailing, 
when hundreds or thou.sands of mail imiuirics are com¬ 
ing in, your follow-up system is given its first thorough 
test. You have prospects upon whom ui operate your 
Belling plan; in order to handle them it is necessary that 
you should have adjusted your method of selling to meet 
the peculiar conditions of the individual as well as the 
grpup. 

Ton may file a complete record of information con¬ 
cerning each prospect and his business interests. You 
may set the “tickler” card on his trail to follow him 
with carefully planned sales literature. But this is 
net enough- Yon must have (Figure VII) your series of 
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fonn letten, complete and comprehensive; yon must 
have standard forms adaptable to peculiar inquiries, and 
you must have correspondents skilled in reading between 
the lines and prepared to dictate persuasive, sales-get- 
ting replies to special prospects whose situations make 
even the most skilful “form” a wooden shoe as to fit. 



FIGURE Vll; The altilUd eorretpondnii mual know wfiat kind 0 / ftdiow- 
tip on inmiry demands. Thu chart ahowa ail poaaibilUiu, from dojii- 
oaieform uiiera and modd Uttera or form paragrapha to peraonal aauwera 


There are certain prospects who will buy on the first 
letter. The buying motives of others are not even grazed 
by three or four appeals. But as the series and its off¬ 
shoots are mailed in succeeding instalments, you draw 
each time some additions to your buying class; different 
lines of talk bring to your business different kinds of 
buyers. 

Frequently special attention to certain inquiries is 
necessary, even where the group of prepared forma 
seems to consider every possible prospect attitude. Thtre 
are several neat plans of giving a form this individual 
fit A personal postscript, dictated or penned by the 
signer of the letter and dealing with a particular point 
of contact in the inquiry, an introductory paragraph or 
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FIGURE VllI: With Ais indtx of hit teilinff At eomt p e md n i 

rmt Au ptneil down Uu iul to Uu ’proper Utter, notes the naebtr on the 
mqnirg and turns it over to a derkfor answer 
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a fill-in allowed for in the f(«m, or the typing of form 
paragrapbe with slight changes has been found to serve 
the purpose quickly. 

The manager of a high-grade tailoring establishment 
received an inquiry from a retail dealer in which the 
prospect inquired if it were possible to inspect a cer¬ 
tain operation in the shop. One of the regular letter 
forms was used for reply, but this postscript was added: 

‘' P. S. I shall be very glad to show you over our fitting 
department whenever you drop in, and will demonstrate 
any particular i)hase in which you may be interested.” 

The correspondent’s task in handling these numerous 
letter forms and changes so that they will be more efifect- 
ive need not be any more confusing than your sales¬ 
man’s choice of the railroad train that shall carry him 
from the office to the small town in his distant territory. 
The salesman knows in which direction he must travel to 
reach his destination, and consults the schedule of a rail¬ 
road which starts that way. In order to choose the par¬ 
ticular train that will carry him to the final goal, he 
simply runs his finger down the time table until he finds 
a train that stops at his destination. Just so, if your 
work is progressively organized, your correspondent can 
locate, by map and schedule, the particular standard 
letter that suits each inquiry. 

A large wholesale piano house has simplified its prob¬ 
lem in this handling of form letters by classifying the 
mail sales correspondence according to nature of in¬ 
quiries and to classes of goods involved (Figure Vlll). 
Special forms meeting any kind of inquiry on a large 
number of commodities may be composed and similarly 
elassifled, like a library subject index, just as with the 
three subjects from the stock of this wholesale house. 

'When the inquiry is opened in the sales department 
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the prospect's query is usually one of a group already 
recogniied and accordingly covered by a certain form 
letter. Every form carries in the lower left-hand corner, 
next the letters indicating enclosures, a three or four¬ 
digit key number indicating the subject subdivision and 
special point covered. If a n'qiiest come.s for a player 
piano on approval, the correspondent knows immediately 
that general form “100” deals with this particular item 
of stock and that “120” has to do with the rwiuest “to 
examine.” Under this class he finds letter number 
“121”—“wants player piano shipped on approval”— 
which exactly suits the case. This choice soon becomes 
instant and almost mechanical. 

The selection of the form letter made, the exirrcspond- 
ent notes the identification number of the reply upon 
the original letter, and the rest of the follow-up is at¬ 
tended to by a filing clerk or a stenographer just as well 
as by the sales manager himself. Where the form covers 
completely every point in the inquiry, all that is neci»- 
sary for the stenographer to do is address the letter 
and envelope on the typewriter, the type style of which 
exactly matches that used in the form. Where a change 
is made, the correspondent can arrange for it in a 
moment 

A large mail order house in the Ohio Valley has 
adapted a similar index of letters in its collection depart¬ 
ment Instead of the classification by complete letters, 
however, this concern has assigned a nnmber to each 
paragraph that takes up an individual subject. Ooing 
through the customer’s previous correspondence, the col- 
leetion agent composes what has the final tone of a per- 
aonal letter,—designating each succeeding paragraph by 
its index nnmber. Referring to a letter book, the atenog- 
npher has only to copy the form paragraphs in the order 
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indicated to complete the letter. 

After working out such a “map” of yonr letter field, 
it is well also to bind up a set of your form letters and 
keep them on your desk for reference. Many forms are 
not in demand frequently enough to warrant duplicate 
copies; number the original just the same and give your 
clerk a copy; it may then be transcribed as often as nec¬ 
essary and the proper enclosures made. The letter chart 
idea, with these added conveniences, has been widely 
adopted and has proved extraordinarily effective in sub¬ 
ordinating the detail to the spirit of business-getting 
follow-up in correspondence. 
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—Dtaiald L. Kumey 








